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‘ Eacu brilliant bird that wings the air is seen ; 
Gay, sparkling loories, such as gleam between 
The crimson blossoms of the coral tree, 

In the warm isles of India’s sunny sea. 


‘In short, all rare and beauteous things that fly 
Through the pure element, here calmly lie 
Sleeping in light, like the green birds that dwell 
In Eden’s radiant fields of Asphodel!’—Laxtra Rooxrz. 


Ir has been wisely remarked, that ‘ There is neither waste nor 
ruin in nature.’ Every thing that constitutes a part in the wonder- 
ful economy of the material universe, however insignificant it may 
be, according to our delusive ideas of comparison, or limited in its 
immediate influence upon surrounding objects, has nevertheless an 
essential service to perform in the chain of being, which has been 


‘absolutely established by its beneficent Maker, and to which its mys- 


terious instincts direct. The path and duty of all animals are cir- 
cumscribed within certain narrow limits ; which bounds are impas- 
sable by them, and consequently they continue the same throughout 
successive generations. They are not creatures of social change. 
The beaver builds its dam, and the birds their nests, in precisely 
the same manner as they were accustomed to do a thousand years 
ago. The progressive principle belongs to man alone, and is the 
great prerogative of his superiority ; indeed it is the line of demar- 
cation between mind and instinct. 

To the ignorant, that which dies and decays appears to be forever 
lost; whereas the very decomposition which fills them with appre- 
hension and dread is not the symbol of annihilation, but the natural 
process of transition from one state of existence to another; and 
it is as certain that the original particles with which a body in one 
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state was composed will in future be employed again, as that the 
mighty laws of nature are unchangable: that matter does not die, 
but is merely changed, may conclusively be demonstrated by chemi- 
cal analysis. As we gradually advance in the delightful study of 
nature’s works, we are more and more struck with the increasing 
magnificence of creation, and the perfect adaptation of all its mi- 
nute and subservient parts. New objects of interest arrest our at- 
tention at every step, as with redoubling zeal and ardor we press 
forward. The appearance of the different quadrupeds gives us 
strange emotions of pleasure; the beauty of the flowers and their 
sweet perfume, the splendor of the birds and their bewitching me- 
lody, fill us with delight; and as we gaze upon the enchanting 
landscape which is stretching with its flowery fields far beyond our 
mental horizon, we begin to realize that this is a beautiful world ; 
that its sources of true pleasure are fruitful, and that not a bird nor 
an insect, nor even a single green blade of grass, is made in vain. 

The whole natural kingdom is divided by Cuvier into four great 
divisions, the first of which is termed ‘ Animalia Vertebrata,’ and 
includes all animals having a skeleton or frame-work of bone. This 
great division is again divided by the same distinguished naturalist 
into four classes, which are severally styled Mamalia, Birds, Fishes 
and Reptiles. To the seeond of these we propose devoting our 
attention in this essay; but as the order is very extensive, we 
shall confine our remarks mainly to the consideration of those birds 
which inhabit the torrid zone, only noticing those which are re- 
markable for beauty of plumage, or other extraordinary character- 
istic. 

The fecundity of life in the tropics is truly wonderful. The lakes 
and rivers teem with fish, and the balmy groves are enamelled as it 
were with gorgeous flowers and flying gems. Indeed, every grove 
and copse seems here to be animated with beauty, perfume and song. 
It is almost impossible to give the stranger an adequate idea of 
the magnificence of the forests in these generous climates. The 
trees generally are large, and of singularly variegated forms, inter- 
laced together with creeping vines and ornamented with brilliant 
parasites, even in their topmost branches. Palms of prodigious 
height and of imposing appearance may be seen towering above 
and amid the luxuriant wilderness of perennial verdure, while on 
almost every bough we see some bright-winged bird. Sometimes 
we are startled by the sudden whirr of a gay-crowned manakin, or 
the emerald or ruby glare of some beauteous humming-bird. If on 
Brazilian soil, we may occasionally hear the metallic notes of the 
Uraponga, or bell-bird, breaking the silence of the sylvan shades 
with its solemn and imposing sound. This bird is extremely solli- 
tary in its habits, and is remarkable for having a curious fleshy pen- 
dule under its chin, as well as for the singularity of its note, which 
when heard in the forest somewhat resembles the tones of a distant 
bell. It belongs to the genus Ampelis, which includes several other 
species, of the most splendid plumage. The predominant tints of 
this genus are white and claret color, ultramarine-blue and purple, 
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glistening brown and richest scarlet, which are pleasingly contrasted 
in the several species of ‘ pompadora,’ ‘cotinga’ and ‘carnifex.’ 
From the noise which they make while feeding, these birds have 
been called ‘chatterers,’ by which name they are well known 
among English and American naturalists. Their principal food 
consists of a kind of berry, which is found abundantly in some 
parts of the forest; but they are often seen in large flocks, carrying 
on a destructive warfare against the shining insects which are con- 
tinually flitting in myriads through the air. 

But of all the various genera of birds which inhabit the forests 
of tropical America, none are more wonderful in form, more splen- 
did in plumage, or more interesting in their habits, than the ‘ Ram- 
phastos,’ or Toucans. These singular birds, on account of their 
c6nfinement to tropical America, the extreme timidity which charac- 
terizes them in their natural state, and the solitude of their haunts, 
have been, until of late years, but little known to naturalists. The 
genus has about twenty species, which have been separated into the 
two sections of Toucans and Aracarés, according to their general 
color, which in the former is black, and in the latter, green. The 
great peculiarity of the Toucan is the vast size of its bill, which in 
some species is nearly nine inches in length. This enormous mem- 
ber is very thin and cellular, and consequently much lighter than its 
appearance to a stranger would be likely to indicate ; and what is 
exceedingly curious in its formation is, ‘ that those parts calculated 
for giving it strength are not solid bone, but two very thin lamine ; 
thus giving the maximum of strength in the minimum of substance.’ 
How strikingly is the wisdom of nature manifest in this wise con- 
struction ! 

Of this genus the ‘ Ramphastos Brazileuris’ is the largest species, 
which, when full-grown, is about twenty-seven inches in length, 
from the tip of its tail to the extremity of its bill. Its general color 
is black, but under the throat the feathers are fine, and of pure 
white. Its bill is of the largest class, and is richly marked with red 
and yellow, beautifully blended together. The exquisite lustre of 
this curious member, however, fades shortly after the death of the 
bird, no artificial means having as yet been devised for preserving 
it. 

The Toucans derive their principal sustenance from fruit, but 
when in a state of captivity, they learn to eat flesh of all kinds. 
Their favorite food is the Assahy berry, and their mode of eating it 
is exceedingly curious. They first seize the berry in the extremity 
of their beak, and by a sudden twitch throw it several feet into the 
air; as it falls they catch it again, and swallow it entire, without the 
slightest effort at mastication. They confine themselves mostly to 
lofty trees, where they sit with their beaks directly facing the wind, 
thus overcoming a power, which if exerted on their broadside, might 
considerably disturb their comfort and equanimity. Their flight is 
straight forward from one place to another, and it is seldom that 
they make a curve while on the wing. Their eyes are so constructed 

that they cannot see distinctly ahead, yet their vision on the side is 
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remarkably acute. The hunter must be acquainted with this cir- 
cumstance, or he will find it almost impossible to get a shot at them. 
They build their nests in the hollow of old trees, and make a small 
circular opening immediately in front. The female lays but two 
eggs, on which she sits, and with her formidable beak protruding 
from the port hole of her fortress, she is able effectually to protect 
herself, and repel all monkeys, serpents, or other animals or reptiles, 
who may be disposed to invade her sacred premises. 

The English word Toucan is derived from the Brazilian name 
Tucano, and the generic term of ‘ Ramphastos’ applied to the entire 
race, was invented by Linnzus from ‘ramphos,’ a bill, on account 
of the immense size of that organ. 

Although it appears strange to the superficial observer, that a bird 
of such splendid plumage as the Toucan should be supported By 
such uncouth feet, and burdened with such an apparently dispropor- 
tionate beak, yet nothing is more certain, than that nature, in these 
seeming defects, has some wise though latent object in view, for 
she is the unerring minister of Him ‘ who doeth all things well.’ 

Among the numerous genera of birds which inhabit tropical coun- 
tries, none are more universally known and admired than that of 
the Parrots, to which we now propose giving a limited considera- 
tion. . These birds are not only remarkable for the symmetry of 
their forms and the beauty of their plumage, but more especially for 
the wonderful intelligence and instructive ingenuity which many 
manifest while in a state of domestication. They derive, however, 
much of their celebrity, from their peculiar faculty of committing 
and repeating words and sentences, which singular talent, with few 
exceptions, is confined entirely to birds of this race. The mani- 
festations of memory in some species of this extraordinary genus is 
indeed surprising. By proper and assiduous attention, they have 
been taught, not only to repeat words, but even entire verses. In 
this, the writer speaks from actual experience, having seen one, 
while in Brazil, which was able to repeat several lines of Portu- 
guese poetry. His master had taken great pains with his educa- 
tion, and had frequently refused offers of large sums for his pur- 
chase. He was excessively loquacious, and his merry voice could 
be heard in tones of laughter and conversation from morning until 
night, to the great annoyance of the adults, but amusement of the 
juveniles, throughout his notorious neighborhood. Birds of this 

genus, in their natural state, are very wild, and were it not for their 
harsh notes and noisy chattering while feeding in their native woods, 
it would be exceedingly difficult for the hunter to discover their fa- 
vorite haunts, on account of the general resemblance of their plu- 
mage to the emerald green foliage in which they seclude themselves. 

The genus Psittacus or Parrot is very extensive, including nearly 
two hundred species, which have been divided into two great sec- 
tions, according to the shape of their tails. The first of these con- 
sists of those having wedge-shaped tails, such as the Maccaws, Loo- 
ries, and Paroquets, while the second includes those having short.and 
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even tails, such as the ‘ parrots proper,’ the splendid Cockatoos and 
beautiful Ground-Parrots of New Holland. 

The majestic family of the Maccaws inhabit the recesses of the 
interminable forests of South America, and are quite numerous in 
the interior of the Guianas and Brazils. They become easily do- 
mesticated, but in this state are exceedingly mischievous, and seem 
to take pleasure in dissecting the different articles of furniture with 
their powerful beaks, with which they can even extract a firmly im- 
bedded nail. The Red and Blue Maccaw is about three feet in 
length, and may be considered the most splendid of the family: his 
head, neck and breast are of a brilliant vermillion red; the middle 
wing coverts are yellow, tipped with bluish-green; the lower part 
of the back, upper and under tail coverts are pale azure and dark 
blue ; while its extensive tail is composed of red and blue feathers, 
beautifully variegated with the different shades of each. I can 
never forget one noble specimen of this species, who shared with us 
the luxuries and delights of the ‘ Roscenia Denazere’ in Brazil. 

He was a gorgeous bird, and one to whom the similarity of our 
situation, and the delightful solitude of our charming resort, had 
rendered us exceedingly attached. During the day, he was accus- 
tomed to spend many of the hours in rambling through the embow- 
ered avenues of the garden, and in climbing successively the nume- 
rous fruit trees which were drooping with the weight of their golden 
and crimson fruit. But, ever attentive to our call, he would on such 
occasions immediately abandon the sweetest orange or most deli- 
cious gauva, to make his appearance before us. He was an exces- 
sively awkward bird, (but for this he was somewhat excusable, 
having been deprived by captivity from the refinements of social 
intercourse,) and by his grotesque motions he occasioned us a great 
deal of merriment. Whenever breakfast or other meal was ready, 
we were notified of this agreeable fact by the ringing of a small 
bell which we had procured for this purpose. On receiving this in- 
telligence, our favorite bird, without any previous toilet prepara- 
tions, would repair to the banquet table, and having stationed him- 
self upon the back of one of the chairs, would wait patiently for the 
arrival of us, his humble servants. And, although it may appear 
rather wonderful, yet it is nevertheless a fact, and justice to his 
memory requires that we should state it, that while at table he always 
conducted himself with the greatest propriety, and never in any 
case made any sudden and unpremeditated attack upon the viands, 
which were laid out in attempting array before him. At last how- 
ever our feathered companion was seized with some mysterious ill- 
ness (mysterious indeed to us) for under our united efforts to save 
his life, he unfortunately died ! 

The parrot is a bird noted for longevity, and frequently attains the 
age of sixty and seventy years. One is mentioned by M. Le Vallant, 
as having lived in a state of domesticity for near ninety years. When 
this distinguished naturalist saw it, it was in a kind of lethargic con- 
dition, and had lost both -its sight and memory. In youth, it had 
been celebrated for its colloquial powers, and was so docile in its 
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depositions as to fetch its master’s slippers and call the servants 
whenever required. Its memory began to fail at the age of sixty. 

But the most extraordinary parrot on record is one which was 
carried to England by Colonel O’Kelly, and which was there sold 

by him for a hundred guineas. This bird could express his desires 
in a manner nearly-approaching to rationality, and was able more- 
over to sing several songs in excellent time ahd tune. It is recorded 
also, that if in whistling an air it accidentally passed over a note, it 
would revert to the bar where the oversight occurred and complete 
the tune with perfect accuracy.. Although this account appears al- 
most incredible, yet having procured it from a standard English 
work, I think it may with some leniency be relied upon. 

Parrots through obstinacy sometimes refuse to eat, insomuch that 
instances have been known where they have actually died from self- 
starvation. But those of the most stubborn nature, however, are 
often subdued by tobacco smoke, but this means never fails to dis- 
turb the placidity of their temper. Consequently the cure is often 
worse than the disease. 

The remaining three divisions of the genus Psittacus, severally 
termed Cockatoos, Lories and Ground Parrots, are natives of New- 
Holland and the East-India islands. The former are distinguished 
by their great size and the singularity of their beautiful crests, 
which they are able to erect or depress at pleasure. The birds of 
this division do not possess the colloquial powers of the true parrot, 
being seldom able to acquire more than two or three words, beside 
their own native cry of cockatoo, from which the tribe derives its 
name. 

The Lories are distinguished by their slender bills, but more par- 
ticularly by their bright plumage, the ground color of which is red ; 
they are abundant in the luxuriant groves of the Molugcas and 
other Eastern Islands. 

Although parrots are occasionally found far beyond the tropical 
limits, especially in the southern hemisphere, yet the equatorial re- 
gions, however, must be considered the metropolis of the family. 
Here they throng the magnificent forests of Africa and America, 
and fill every balmy grove with their shrill and discordant notes; 
although some species are rather coarse in plumage, and others re- 
fulgent with abruptly-contrasted colors, yet no one can behold the 
splendid Maccaws of Amazonia, the bright plumaged Lories, or the 
royal Cockatoos of New- Holland, especially in the wild woods of 
their native land, without ‘acknowledging them ito be among the 
most beautiful and striking of the feathered race.’ 

In the wonderful chain of animated nature, birds appear to rank 
next after insects, and those of the latter which are furnished with 
wings, resemble in many respects the minimum of the former. Any 
one who gives strict attention to the consideration of the myriads of 
insects and life-teeming atoms which surround us; which partially 
compose the purest element we drink and the sweetest air we 
breathe, cannot fail to observe a gradual chain of mental develop- 
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ment, from the first buddings of mysterious instinct, to the sublimest 
genius of man. 

A chain corresponding to this, and no less interesting, exists in the 
material world, in the connection and analogy of animated beings. 
How pleasing, not only to the eye of the naturalist, but to every eye 
which has any perception of the beautiful, is the analogy between 
the butterfly and humming-bird ; the connecting link between the 
bird and insect creation! In size, the former is often superior, and 
in coloring sometimes more variegated, although not so exquisite or 
magnificent as the latter, but in their general appearance and habits 
there is a palpable similarity. They both frequent flowery gardens, 
and are occasionally seen at the same time sipping honey from the 
heart of some blooming rose or other fragrant flower. Indeed, so 
nearly allied are some of the most minute species of the humming- 
bird, that the ancient naturalists hardly knew whether to assign it a 
place among birds or insects. 

The beauty of humming-birds has been highly extolled by both 
naturalists and poets, and well do they deserve all the praise which 
has been bountifully lavished uponthem. They are the sportive in- 
habitants of the torrid zone, and are exceedingly numerous through- 
out the Guianas and Brazils, where they may be seen in the warm 
sunshine, extracting sweets from every opening flower. The splen- 
dor of their plumage is perfectly indescribable, which, while reflect- 
ing the solar rays, resembles the bright gleaming of burnished metals 
or precious stones; they have therefore been appropriately titled 
with the various names of emerald, ruby, topaz and amethystine, 
according to the several species. The natives of some of the islands 
where they abound, in the language of a beautiful metaphor, style 
them ‘ winged flowers ;’ while in Brazil they are poetically termed 
among the Indians, ‘ berjar fleur,’ which literally interpreted, signi- 
fies, ‘to kiss a flower.’ 

Sometimes these little ornithological gems are seen congregated 
together in large numbers, buzzing around and inhaling the per- 
fumes of a blossoming tree. While so engaged they often fall an 
easy prey to the desires of the naturalist. 

These magnificent little winged sprites are not confined entirely 
within the limits of the tropics, but are occasionally seen in high lati- 
tudes, sometimes even flitting about in thé midst of asnow storm. Their 
metropolis, however, like that of the parrots, is in the warmer parts 
of America, where they sport in wanton mazes during the live-long 
day, fulfilling the object for which they were designed, in the inscru- 
table economy of Providence. 

Only two species of this brilliant genus are found in North Ame- 
rica : the ‘northern’ and the Nootka Sound ‘humming-bird.’ The 
former is a beautiful bird, and is well known throughout the United 
States. Wilson, the American Ornithologist, eloquently says of him : 
‘ He is one of those few birds that are universally beloved, and amid 
the dewy serenity of a summer’s morning, his appearance among 
the arbors of honey-suckles and beds of flowers is truly interesting.’ 
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‘WHEN morning dawns and the blest sun again, 
Lifts liis red glories from the Eastern main, 
Then through our woodbines, wet with glittering dews, 
The flower fed humming-bird his round}pursues ; 
Sips, with inserted tube, the honeyed blooms, 
And chirps his gratitude as round he roams, 
While richest roses, though in crimson dressed, 
Shrink from the splendor of his gorgeous breast ; 
What heavenly tints in mingling radiance fly! 
Each rapid movement gives a different dye, 
Like scales of varnished gold the dazzlfng show, 
Now sink to shade, now like a furnace glow.’ 


Thus wrote Alexander Wilson, the father of American Ornitho- 
logy; a man of genius, and possessed of the finer and nobler at- 
tributes of human nature; one who spent a great portion of his life 
in the forest shades, by the sparkling brook-side and on the banks of 
the flowing river, in the contemplation and study of Nature’s ani- 
mated creation; and whose name is as immortal as the noble science 
in whose pursuit he lived, and labored, and died. 

One of his last requests was, that his body should be buried where 
the birds might carol over his grave, which beautiful sentiment has 
been happily poeticised : 


‘Her asked to be laid where the birds might sing 
Their matins around his tomb, c 
Where the earliest grass of the year might spring, 

And the earliest flowers might bloom.’ 


‘They made his grave by the old church towers, 
Away from the haunts of care, 

There breathes the odor of summer flowers, 
And the music of birds is there.’ 





The genus Trochilus includes at least one hundred and fifty dis- 
tinct species. The most remarkable of these are the ‘ Paradise,’ 
‘ Magnificent,’ ‘ Whiskered,’ and one which, for want of another 
name, we have styled ‘ The Carupe Hummer.’ The first of these is 
extremely rare, and is particularly noted for having two long tail 
feathers which are entirely bare, except at the tip, which is tufted. 
The second is probably the most splendid of the genus; it is full 
seven inches in length and of the most exquisite plumage that fancy 
can conceive. Its throat is of the richest topazine, and the lower 
parts of its body of brightest ruby ; its back is of rufous brown and 
its tail coverts gree with metallic reflections. It is peculiar for 
having two long tail feathers which very curiously cross each other. 
It is found along the luxuriant banks of the Amazon, and in various 
sections of the Guianas. The third species is a perfect little harle- 
quin ; he has been styled ‘ The Whiskered Hummer,’ on account of 
his having six feathers on each side of his head, which when erected 
form a kind of parachute, which seems evidently designed to enable 
the bird to check instantaneously the velocity of its downward de- 
scent. The fourth species was found by us during our southern 
rambles at Carupe, an estate in the Brazilian province of Para. It 
is distinguished by having its bill curved upward and flat at the ex- 
tremity, which fact makes it an anomaly in the race. 

These little birds are sometimes agitated with the fiercest passions. 
They frequently assail birds of a huge size, and if disturbed during 
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the period of incubation will even venture to attack man himself. 
The males often battle with each other, on which occasions the com- 
bat is never relinquished until one of them is completely discomfited 
or killed. Wilson says he has seen our native hummer attack the 
king-bird, and in his turn assaulted by an humble-bee, which after a 
few moments of hard fighting he succeeded in putting to flight. 

The habits of humming-birds differ very much in the various spe- 
cies. Some are exceedingly solitary, and wander alone through the 
mazes of the luxuriant foliage, concealing themselves in the recesses 
of the impenetrable forest, and seldom venturing into the verdant 
meadows, or near the abodes of civilization. Others again live in 
the vicinity of populous towns, and frequent without apprehension 
the most public gardens and thoroughfares, while some haunt the 
embowered streams, and feed upon the numberless insects which 
skim their glassy surfaces. Their home is amid the sunshine and 
among flowers; and whatever may be their absolute utility in the 
economy of creation, yet they are among the few beautiful works 
upon which Nature has especially exercised her poetical genius. , 

But leaving the forest, with its beautiful birds and delightful shades, 
we will proceed to speak a few words of the birds which inhabit the 
marshy campos, as well as those which haunt the gentle stream. 

Among those which inhabit the former, the Scarlet [bis (Tantalus 
Ruber) and Roseate Spoonbill (Platalea Ajaja) may be specified as 
the most brilliant and interesting. 

The Scarlet Ibis (Tantalus Ruber) when full grown measures about 
twenty-three inches in length and thirty-seven in extent. Its beak 
is five inches long, and is quadrangular at its base. It is sharp-ridged 
and curved downward. During the first six months of its existence 
this bird changes its plumage from black to gray, and indeed becomes 
perfectly white before the conclusion of the year. It then begins 
gradually to assume a red appearance, which at the close of the 
third year settles into a rich and glowing scarlet. It is then truly a 
magnificent bird. 

The Roseate Spoonbill (Platalea Ajaja) is one of the most extra- 
ordinary species of the feathered tribe. The adult of either sex is 
two feet six inches in length, and about four feet inextent. The bill 
of the bird, from which the generic name of the race is derived, is 
generally about four or five inches in length, and of a form some- 
what resembling that of a spoon. The Spoonbill is often seen in 
company with the Ibis, and like that bird does not attain its perfect 
plumage until the third year. However, it is a much rarer bird. Its 
adult plumage is of a roseate cast, while the feathers on the shoulders 
are of the most exquisite vermilion. There is but one other species 
included in this singular genus, which on account of its diminutive 
size has been called the ‘ Dwarf Spoonbill.’ The Ibis are sometimes 
seen in flocks of several hundreds, which at a distance appear like 
clouds of crimson, floating in the air, while not more than six or 
eight Spoonbills are ever seen together. The Ibis are very shy 
birds, and it requires considerable stratagem to approach them while 
on the campo; during the dry season, when the campos become 
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parched by excessive heat and the Sarita of rain, these birds are 
more accessible by the sportsman. At this period of the year the 
Ibis frequent in large numbers the banks of the little streamlets 
which intersect the plains in all directions. The hunter, having dis- 
covered their rookery, pursues them cautiously in his noiseless canoe, 
concealed from view by the thick bushes which shade the streamlet’s 
banks. Swiftly he glides along; the dip of his’ paddle is faint and 
the glance of his eye is quick. At length he arrives near the spot 
where the Ibis are assembled ; raising his gun, he deliberately takes 
his aim, and the shrill and piercing report which soon startles the 
silence of the scene, announces the death knell of at least one of 
the winged naiads of the stream. 

The rookeries or nesting-places of the Ibis are not undeserving 
of a passing notice. These are generally situated in the midst of 
the campos, in the near vicinity of running streams, and are only 
found in remote and uncultivated places. The nests are constructed 
in a rude manner, of leaves and sticks, and are built on a certain spe- 
cies of reed, which forms a dense thicket on the banks of streams, 
and which is wholly impenetrable on account of the sharp thorns 
with which the bushes are provided. 

These rookeries are only tenanted by the Ibis during the dry sea- 
son, the rainy months rendering them perfectly unfit for occupation : 
throughout this period they wander in small parties, roosting du- 
ring the night in the forest. The Ibis become very much attached 
to their rookery, and notwithstanding their great natural timidity, 
it is almost impossible to drive them away from this their prairie 
home. 

The Ibis and Spoonbills are occasionally found along the shores 
of our most Southern states, but are far more abundant on the humid 
marshes of the Guianas and Brazils. They may be easily domesti- 
cated if taken while young, but in this state are quite uninterest- 
ing in their habits, and altogether destitute of the gorgeous plu- 
mage which distinguishes them in their wild and natural condition, 
Although many persons have engaged in the pursuit of these birds 
from motives of a pecuniary character, yet the excessive timidity of 
their disposition, as well as the loneliness of their solitary resorts, 
has prevented scientific men from acquiring much information con- 
cerning the social habits which are peculiar to them in their native 
wilds. 

The Flamingoes are a race of birds somewhat resembling the 
Ibis in general appearance, but are much taller, as well as more un- 
gainly in their actions. They were in high consideration among 
the ancient Romans, who made use of them at their public enter- 
tainments as a luxurious article of food, and also offered them as 
propitiatory sacrifices to their mythological deities. These curious 
birds assemble together in large flocks, and while seen marching at 
a distance, they present a most singular spectacle, somewhat re- 
sembling that of a military company; and the regular evolutions 
which they go through with in their extraordinary peregrinations, 
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have a strong tendency to strengthen the spectator’s belief in such 
a Supposition. 

On the discovery of America, large numbers of flamingoes were 
seen marching along the shores, who appeared to be quite tame, 
and manifested little fear or apprehension at the sight of the white 
men. ‘They have since, however, been so eagerly sought after by 
hunters, that they are now comparatively scarce, and can hardly be 
approached without the aid of stratagem. Like the unfortunate 
aborigines who once shared with them, in blissful security, the 
swampy shores and luxuriant marshes of tropical America, this cu- 
rious race of birds is rapidly disappearing from the world, and will 
probably be totally extinct before many years shall have expired, 
The advancement of civilization renders the labors of these birds 
unnecessary in the economy of nature, and with their native forests 
and swamps, they are rapidly fading away forever. 

Would our limits permit, we might speak of the numerous spe- 
cies of cranes, some of which are above six feet in height; of the 
solitary herons, and the bitterns, ‘ those well known birds of deso- 
lation,’ which frequent the tropical marshes and campos ; but for the 
present we will confine our remarks to the consideration of those 
birds which dwell near the brook-side, and those which enliven the 
groves with their morning and evening songs. 

We will now take a glance atthe Trogons. These are a rich 
family of birds, which inhabit moist and sultry forests. Although 
not generally very symmetrical in form, yet their plumage is as fine 
and glistening as that of the humming-bird. They appear to be of 
a gloomy disposition, being found on ‘the banks of streams, in wild 
and sequestered localities. Their habits, so far as known, are ex- 
tremely solitary and uninteresting. They may be seen during the 
day, sitting in moody silence on the branches of overhanging trees, 
occasionally uttering in a melancholy strain, their plaintive note of 
Cumair, which has been given as a generic name to the entire 
family. Of this singular tribe, the ‘Trogon Magnificens’ is the 
most remarkable species. Indeed, it is surpassed by but few birds 
in beauty. Its general plumage is of emerald green, with metallic 
reflections, while its tail is composed of very delicate feathers, and 
is upward of two feet in length. It is found principally in Mexico, 
but is frequently seen in various sections of the luxuriant Guianas. 

But the most celebrated and interesting of the stream birds are 
included under the genus Alcedo, or Kingfisher. ‘These are quite 
numerous in warm climates, and are indeed found in all countries 
without the frigid zones. They differ very much in size, the largest 
species being more than twelve inches in length, while the smallest 
is considerably less than that of our common ground-sparrow. The 
plumage of some of the species is very fine and brilliant, being equal 
in the family of the Jacamas to that of the Trogons or humming- 
birds. 

These birds are found in the neighborhood of meandering brooks, 
whose various windings they traverse with meteor-like quickness. 
At times they may be seen perched on a dry limb, watching eagerly 
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bee thate prey ; ond shennan: one perceives with its piercing eye a 


little fish swimming beneath in the flowing tide, it darts ea- 


gerly into the water, and generally secures it; should it fail, how- 
ever, in one attempt, it immediately varies its situation on the jut- 
ting bough. 

Among the ancients, the Kingfisher was a bird beloved by 
poets and respected by philosophers; by the former, because like 
love-lorn swains it was accustomed to frequent the shades of roman- 
tic groves, and seemed to delight in the rippling of streams and the 
gentle murmuring of cascades. By the latter, because it was super- 
stitiously believed that it had a controlling influence oyer the winds 
and waves. Hence, the derivation of its poetical name of Halcyon, 
and of those days of unusual stillness of the atmosphere called 
‘Halcyon days.’ On these days the kingfishers were observed to be 
particularly industriqus, as on account of the clearness of the air, 
and the absence of evaporation from the surface, they were enabled 
to carry on their fishing transactions with more than usual success. 

There is a peculiar and indescribable charm about brook scenery, 
which in the tropics captivates us with its enchanting verdure, and 
beauty. There isa solemn grandeur connected with the boundless 
ecean, which overwhelms the mind with awe; there is a mild tran- 
quillity reflected from the mirror-like surface of a placid lake, that 
awakens the finest and most tender sensibilities of the human heart, 
and who is there among the lovers of nature that is not impressed 
with feelings of pr ofound admiration in the contemplation of some 
mighty river, which, having spent its childhood amid the mountain 
peaks, 1 is now distributing its fertilizing influence throughout the luxu- 
riant plains and valleys below? But aside from these, ‘there is a calm 
beauty about the noiseless stream, which silently, or with gentle rip- 
pling, flows through the magnificent foliage of a tropigal forest, 
which is too lovely and exquisite for either pen or pencil portrait. 

In relation to the notes of birds, it may here with truth be re- 
marked, that with few exceptions, birds of brilliant plumage, such as 
Toucans, Parrots, et cetera, have harsh and disagreeable cries, and 
also the contrary of this rule is generally correct; viz: that the 
most delightful songsters are usually of dull and unprepossessing 
appearance. This is the case with the nightingale, mocking-bird, 
and many other species whose voices gladden our gardens and 
our groves, 

Although there are comparatively but few birds immediately 
within the tropics which are gifted with the faculty of song, yet 
there are many which inhabit the islands and countries just without 
its limits. Among these may be mentioned the ‘Canary-bird’ and 
the ‘ Nightingale.’ The former inhabits those islands near the 
western coast of Africa, well known as ‘the Canaries.’ Here per- 
petual summer reigns throughout the year, while the perfume of 
the groves, the gentle rippling of streams, and the melodious carol- 
ling-of the birds, have a tendency to impress the stranger with an 
idea that he is wandering amid the enchantments of fairy land. 

Canary birds display considerable intelligence in captivity, and 
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have been taught to go renal with ponecuilens performances of a 
singular and amusing character. They often live many years in 
confinement, and in this state, appear to be as happy and songful as 
in their own native wildwoods. Grief and melancholy seem to be 
strangers to them, and their life seems like a pleasant dream. 

But the sweetest and most inimitable of all songsters is the night- 
ingale. This universally-admired warbler is migratory in its habits, 
inhabiting the different countries of Europe during the summer, 
while at the approach of winter it retires to the warmer climates 
of Asia and Africa. It is a very solitary bird, and conceals itself 
in thick hedges and coppices, from whence it pours forth its harmo- 
nious song of delight. The power and compass of its voice is truly 
wonderful. A musician who was sauntering through the avenues 
of one of the public gardens in France, stopped to listen to the 
charming strains of two nightingales, who were warbling in a neigh- 
boring bush. Having a fine German flute with him, he raised it to 
his lips, and breathing a plaintive air, endeavored to entice the 
birds into a musical contest. Fora few moments they continued 
silent, but at length they broke forth into a strain, harmonizing per- 
fectly with that of the musician. He then raised the pitch a third, 
but the birds soon carried theirs above him. He then raised it an 
entire octave; but the birds, as if in derision, immediately raised 
theirs a third still higher. The musician then, acknowledging their 
superiority, abandoned the contest, to listen to their exquisite song 
of exultation and joy. 

The nightingale was a great favorite of the ancient poets, who 
bestowed upon her the beautiful name of ‘ Philomela.’ Virgil thus 
feelingly writes : 


‘QvUALIs populea merens Philomela sub umbra, 
Amissos queritum feetus, quos durus aratur 
Observans nido implumes detraxit et ila, 

Flet noctem, ramoque fideus miserabile carmen, 
Integrat, et meestis lute loca questibus implet.’ 


Which has thus been elegantly and adequately translated ; 


‘As PHILOMEL, in poplar shades alone 
For her lost offspring pours a mother's moan, 
Which some rough ploughman, marking for his prey, 
From the warm nest unfledged hath dragged away, 
Perched on a bough, she all night long complains, 
And fills the grove with sad repeated strains.’ 


But into the various accounts of this bird, strange exaggerations 
have crept. An old English cyclopedia says: ‘It is not to its 
power of song alone that this bird owes its celebrity. Wonderful 


stories are told of its oratorical powers. Gesner gravely relates 
that two kept at Ratisbon spent whole nights in discoursing on po- 
litics ; and Pliny states that Germanicus and Drusus educated one 
so perfectly that it delivered speeches, both in Latin and Greek !’ 
The nightingale builds its nest near the banks of running streams, 
where it warbles forth its enchanting song, which, whether heard 
breaking upon the midnight silence of a crowded city, or in the se- 


questered retreats of the country, is sweeter than the mellow tones 
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of the lute, as it falls with eoniibet cadence on there ear, entrancing the 
very soul with its celestial melody. 

There are but few persons who have an adequate and just appre- 
ciation of the several uses and intents of the feathered race; con- 
sequently the study of ornithology is less attended to than its inte- 
rest and importance seem to demand. The rapacious species of 
birds are evidently intended for preserving the purity of the atmos- 
phere by devouring all such unburied carrion whose natural decom- 
position would create pestilence and disease. The water-birds 
generally codperate in this employment, by destroying different spe- 
cies of reptiles, which would otherwise increase too rapidly, ren- 
dering the waters stagnant with their corruption, and filling the air 
with poisonous and putrid vapors. The smaller land-birds seem 
intended for destroying such insects as prey upon food useful for 
man; and it is probably a fact, that the harvests of the farmer would 
be more productive and less subject to disease, if the numerous lit- 
tle birds which frequent their grounds were suffered to pursue their 
several labors without molestation. They are also useful in dis- 
seminating seeds more universally over the surface of the earth. 
Beside, it is a correctly-ascertained fact, that of all the innumerable 
species of birds which exist, not one is poisonous; and being the 
purifiers of the atmosphere, the disseminators of plants and herbs, 
and the destroyers of certain insects which are pernicious after the 
object of their creation has been fulfilled, they may justly be in- 
cluded among ‘ the guardians of the human race.’ 

As nations increase in age they generally become more refined, 
and are disposed to render greater deference to the works and 
wonders of nature. And who, in reviewing the history of the 
world, and observing the never-failing progress of human events, 
can deny that the prospects of the present age present a- subject 
for human congratulation? Wars are rare, and far less sanguinary 
than formerly ;.the arts and sciences are flourishing under the be- 
nign influence of public encouragement, and the study of nature 
itself is more attended to and patronized. 

To the student of nature, the strongest and most encouraging in- 
ducements are offered. Unlike other pursuits, it never satiates, but 
leads us gradually onward, enlarging our vision at every step, until 
at last an interminable prospect of beauty is laid out before us. 
Every rock and tree and flower—every quadruped, bird, fish, or 
insect—and indeed every thing in which the genius of nature is 
manifest, has powerful claims upon our attention, and affords a sub- 
ject for delightful meditation. Then it matters not whether we 
wander amid the stupendous solitudes of the mountain, or loiter 
amid the perfumed groves and luxuriant meadows of the valley ; 
whether we bask in the sunshine of perpetual summer, or dwell 
amid the ice and snows of the frigid zone ; for we have still a pur- 
suit which is substantial as well as noble, and from which we can, 
under all circumstances, derive the most unlimited comfort and sat- 
isfaction. Indeed, the study of nature is a blissful labyrinth, in 
whose enchanted recesses we can seclude ourselves in seasons of 
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adversity and trouble ; where the remembrance of past pleasures 


will cast a halo around a desponding moment, and turn our thoughts 
‘from Nature up to Nature’s Gop.’ 
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BY MISS JOS®PRINE BI OODGOOD. 


On! who can scan life’s mystery, 
Or find the golden clue 

Which safe shall guide us while we live, 
And bring us rightly through ? 

Oh ! would that one passed hence away 
Could tell us what he knew! 
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Alas! where shall we seek the truth? 
How know what must await 

The traveller to another land, 
Who cannot see his fate 

Until the veil itself be raised, 
And knowledge comes too late! 
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Oh! could but one return to us 
From that far land of dreams, 

How blessed the truths revealed to earth, 
Enlighten’d by such beams! 

; And knowing all that follows death, 

: How safe to pass its streams! 
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But there is One who tasted death, 
To whom we all must cling, 
In that dark hour when on our brows 
The last cold damps shall spring ; 
; O’er whom the grave no vict’ry found, 
: N@ death could bring a sting. 


i To those who trust not to the blood 
} So freely for us shed, 
For strength and light, and would evoke 
A spirit homeward fled, 
Jesus has said that such an one 
‘ Would not believe the dead.’ 


But He will guide the suffering one, 
And calm the troubled breast, 

For He hath said to those who mourn 
And have their sins confessed, 

‘Come unto me, ye weary ones, 
And I will give you rest!’ 
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Running a Blockade. [ April, 


Be it known unto the many who with commendable good taste 
peruse the monthly records of ‘Oxtp Knicx.,’ that the writer of this 
yarn has an uncle in the United States’ navy, one Captain Jack 
Bow tne, who has spent nearly fifty years of his life upon the ocean ; 
a warm-hearted, hard-faced, jolly old fellow, whose head is as full 
of historical yarns of the past as his body is of shot-marks and scars 
of battle. Often has he cheered my sad spirit with his lively tales, 
and winged many an hour with his yarns of adventures which oc- 
curred during the last war with England, in which he commanded 
the privateer-schooner ‘ Hope,’ a beautiful clipper of about one 
hundred and fifty tons, and two thirty-two pounder pivot-guns. One 
of these yarns | here commit to paper, in as nearly as possible his 
own language : 

‘ We were lying in New-York harbor, just betwixt Governor’s 
Island and the Battery, when the fleet that chased the old Constitu- 
tion so hard was blockading the channels at both ends of Long 
Island, keeping such a sharp look-out along shore with their frigates 
and tenders that not a craft dare stir out of her anchorage. This 
made me as cross as an English man-o’-war’s-man on short rations ; 
for I was lying in port, feeding a crew, keeping my craft on ex- 
penses, and all that; and it did n’t suit my free-born nature to be 
cooped up like a stray pig im a strange pen, when I knew.that mo- 
ney was to be made on blue water, if I could only reach it. So 
one day I mustered the crew aft, and spun them off a bit of a speech ; 
told ’em that it was all humbug for us to lie there doing nothing, 
and asked ’em if they would stand by me to the last if I would try 
and run the blockade; telling ’em at the same tire that | intended 
to let the craft sink before she should be captured ; that the stars- 
and-stripes should never come down from the gghooner’s truck while 
she floated above water. 

‘The crew gave me three cheers, and that was all the answer that 
I wanted; so I gave orders to re-stow the hold, clean up the arms, 
and get every thing ready for sea. I intended to take the first nor’- 
west wind and dark night, and try the run. 

‘I did n’t have long to wait before the night and nor’-wester 
came. It was indeed a fine night for my work. The wind came 
fitfully off the land in squalls ; the heavy black clouds that tumbled 
along between the stars and the earth made every thing as dark as 
the middle of a tar-bucket, and the rain came down as if the caulk- 
ing of the sky had all fell out. 

‘Soon after the darkness had got fairly settled, I called all hands 
and reefed our sails down snug, then roused up the anchor and got 
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under way. I set the main-sail, close-reefed fore-top-sail and jib, 
and with the wind on my starboard quarter, stood down the bay, 
steering by compass and soundings. 

‘It was uncommonly dark, and once in a while the squalls would 
sweep down the bay, bellying out our scant sails, and bending the 
creaking spars over the bows, while the craft quivered like a dry 
leaf in the autumnal blast. 

‘ We showed no light, and kept as quiet as a mouse when the cat 
is in its vicinity, as we neared Sandy Hook, for we knew that the 
tenders of the fleet would lay close in under the land, so as to make 
a lee, as also to keep a look-out for coasters, or the like of us, who 
might take the advantage of the weather, and try to give them the 
slip. 

‘We kept on very well till we were clear of the point of the 
Hook, and were stretching out over the middle-ground in a little un- 
der three-fathom soundings, when I, who was standing for’ard by 
the heel of the bowsprit, with a night-glass in my hand, trying to 
send my eye ahead into the darkness, suddenly caught a glimpse of 
a dark object, close aboard and directly ahead of us. I had scarcely 
sung out: ‘ Hard-a-port your helm!’ to the steersman, when luffing 
up in the wind a little, we passed close alongside of a large schoon- 
er, which was lying-to on the off-shore tack, with her close-reefed 
foresail set. As we swept past her, I saw at once that she was a 
man 0’ war, and at the same time her officer of the deck hailed us: 

‘*Schoonerahoy! Who are you? Heave to, or I’ll fire into you !’ 

‘I was so completely thrown aback by this sudden meeting, that I 
forgot to answer him, and on we swiftly swept in the darkness, 
without even giving him a light to show where we were. But he 
was pretty good at guessing, for within four or five minutes a shot 
came whizzing along, not more than forty or fifty fathoms to lee- 
ward of us, and then we could see the lights glancing about her 
decks, as allhands were called, and we knew that he was making 
sailin chase. 

‘* Light ho!’ sung out a man from aloft, and then in an instant 
added: ‘ Lights ahead, and on both bows, Sir!’ 

‘Then before the words were out of the topman’s mouth, my first 
lieutenant sung out from the quarter deck, ‘ Lights on the weather 
quarter and beam, Captain Bowline !’ 

‘I clambered aloft, and took a look with my glass, and saw that we 
were completely hemmed in. A circle of lights surrounded us, all 
of which I knew came from the enemy’s shipping, and to crown the 
whole, and make a bad fix worse, the rascal whom I had passed but 
a moment before, commenced throwing up signal-rockets to show 
where our schooner was. 

‘As my glass swept around that circle of lights, I thought that I’d 
got myself in a bad scrape, and wished from the lowermost locker of 
my heart that my little craft was back at her old anchorage, for the 

rospect of hard knocks and no prize-money was not particularly 
brillant just at that moment. But I determined to get clear if I 


could; and hurrying down to the deck, made the crew set the to’- 
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gillent sail and square- sits Then I ais a vdigies run up at noah mast- 
head, as the schooner astern of me had already done, so as to deceive 
the ships ahead of me, which lay in such a position that I must pass 
close by them. The fellow astern now knew me by my bearings, 
and he soon showed, by the change in his bearings and the motion 
of his lights, as they swung to and fro from his bending spars, that 
he was following in my wake under a press of sail. He kept con- 
tinually sending t up rockets and blue-lights, and Limitated as nearly 
as possible each signal that he made, for | knew that if the heavy 
ships outside of me once smelt the rat, and found out who I was, a 
single broadside would be dose enough for my poor little schooner. 

‘Apparently exasperated at our good imitations, the craft astern 
yawed from her course and fired a couple of shots at us, but as we 
paid no attention to her harmless shots, and she only lost ground by 
firing, she stopped it and pressed on in chase. We too cracked on 
every thread of canvass which our craft would bear, knowing that 
every thing depended on passing the ships outside without receiving 
a fire from them. 

‘Once more I took my glass and went forward to pick the best spot 
to pass their line. Just ahead of us were two lights pretty close 
together, which I thought, from the heights at which they hung, might 
be suspended from the gafls of frigates or corvettes, and I made up 
my mind to run boldly under the stern of the rearmost of them, and 
try to pass myself off as one of their tenders, knowing that nothing 
but a stratagem could save me. So, still showing similar signals to 
those of the schooner astern, I held my course. In a few minutes 
we neared the sternmost ship, and then I saw by her lighted ports 
that she was a three-decker line o’ battle ship. I reckon I wasa 
leetle skeered, just then, but I did n’t tell my men so, and they seemed 
to be as cool as white bears on an iceberg. 

‘As we came within hail of the seventy-four,a gruff English 
voice shouted through a trumpet : 

‘Schooner ahoy! Is that the Nereide ?’ 

‘* Thank Gop, for that hint!’ thought I, as 1 answered : 

‘« Ay, ay, Sir!’ 

‘* What’s in the wind?’ he again hailed. ‘ Your signal-officer 
must be drunk ; ; we can’t understand you. Explain yourself!’ 

‘*]’m in chase of a bloody villain of a Yankee, that’s trying to 
run the blockade!’ shouted I. 

‘*Oh! very well!’ he answered ; ‘I hope you’ll catch the sneak- 
ing scullion !’ 

‘*So do I, and keep him after he is caught ; but ‘ hopes’ are slip- 
pery things, as the old woman said of the eels which she was skin- 
ning, when she lost them overboard!’ 

‘ Another moment and we were beyond his hail, and outside of the 
line of ships, bowling off at the rate of eleven ortwelve knots. In 
a few minutes we doused every light, then altered our course four 
points to the southward, and were in a few moments hidden from 
the enemy by the darkness. 


‘I soon saw the pursuing schooner run under the stern of the 
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seventy-four, and then, by the new signals made, knew at once that 
my stratagem had been detected. The seventy-four fired guns, and 
at once the lights of the whole line commenced changing their bear- 
ings, and I saw that a general chase had been ordered. I did n’t 
care now, however, for I knew that my little craft had the heels of 
’em, and with the darkness to aid me, | felt assured of escape. 

‘Before day broke, | was away down off the Capes of the Dela- 
ware, With every thing astern of me hull-down, and as I shaped my 
course for the West-Indies, I laughed to think that the Englishman’s 
‘Hope’ had proved so slippery!’ 


‘WEEP NOT FOR THE DEPARTED.’ 


BY E. CUORT!8SS BINB. 





r 


Why weep for the departed ? 
For the captive spirit free ? 

The loved ones, and true hearted, 
Who have crossed Life’s wintry sea? 


Ir 


Ye say that they have faded, 
Like the early flowers of spring, 

And that their graves are shaded 
By the willow’s drooping wing : 


Itt. 


That reptiles now are creeping ‘ 
In the midnight dark and lone, 

Where the friends ye loved are sleeping, 
Where the night-winds make their moan : 


Iv. 


And ye weep that youth and Beauty 
In their bloom should thus decay, 

That Dearu should do his duty, 
And summon them away! 


Vv. 


Know ye not that withered flowers, 
When the winter’s storm are o’er, 
Bloom again, in beauty’s bowers, 
On the laughing streamlet’s shore ? 


vi. 


Know ye not that voiceless rivers, 
Bound with Winter’s icy chain; 
Bright rosy Spring delivers, 
And that they sing again ? 
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THE OREGON TRATIL. 


BY FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
« 


BREAEING THE ICE. 


“'T 13 merry in green-wood — thus runs the old lay — 
In the gladsome month of lively May, 
When the wild bird’s song, on stem and spray, 
Invites to forest bower: 
Then rears the ash his airy crest, 
And the beech in glistening leaves is drest ; 
And dark between shows the oak’s proud breast, 
Like a chieftain’s frowning tower.’ Haroip rHE Dacntiess 


Bots Shaw and myself were tolerably inured to the vicissitudes 
of travelling. We had experienced them under various forms, and 
a birch-canoe was as familiar to us asa steam-boat. The restless- 
ness, the love of wilds and hatred of cities, natural perhaps in early 
years.to every unperverted son of Adam, was not our only mo- 
tive for undertaking the present journey. My companion hoped to 
shake off the effects of a disorder that had impaired a constitution 
originally hardy and robust; and I was anxious to pursue some 
inquiries relative to the character and usages of the remote Indian 
nations, being already familiar with many of the border tribes. . 

Emerging from the mud-hole where we last took leave of the 
reader, we pursued our way for some time along the narrow track, 
in the chequered sun-shine and shadow of the woods, till at length, 
issuing forth into the broad light, we left behind us the farthest 
outskirts of that great forest that once spread unbroken from the 
western plains to the shore of the Atlantic. Looking over an in- 
tervening belt of shrubbery, we saw the green, ocean-like expanse 
of prairie, stretching swell over swell to the horizon. 

It was a mild, calm spring day ; a day when one is more disposed 
to musing and reverie than to action, and the softest part of his na- 
ture is apt to gain the ascendancy. I rode in advance of the party, 
as we passed through the shrubbery, and as a nook of green grass 
offered a strong temptation, I dismounted and lay down there. All 
the trees and saplings were in flower, or budding into fresh leaf; 
the red clusters of the maple-blossoms and the rich flowers of the 
Indian-apple were there in profusion; and I was half inclined to 
regret leaving behind the land of gardens for the rude and stern 
scenes of the prairie and the mountains. 

Meanwhile the party came in sight from out of the bushes. 
Foremost rode Henry Chatillon, our guide and hunter, a fine athle- 
tic figure, mounted on a hardy gray Wyandot pony. He wore a 
white blanket-coat, a broad hat of felt, moccasins, and pantaloons 
of deer-skin, ornamented along the seams with rows of long fringes. 
His knife was stuck in his belt; his bullet-pouch and powder-horn 
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hung at his side, and his rifle lay before him, resting against the 
high pommel of his saddle, which, like al] his equipments, had seen 
hard service, and was much the worse for wear. Shaw followed 
close, mounted on a little sorrel horse, and leading a larger animal 
by arope. His outfit, which resembled mine, had been provided 
with a view to use rather than ornament. It consisted of a plain 
black Spanish saddle, with holsters of heavy pistols, a blanket rolled 
up behind it, and the trail-rope attached to his horse’s neck hanging 
coiled in front. He carried a double-barrelled smooth-bore, while 
I boasted a rifle of some fifteen pounds weight. At that time our 
attire, though far from elegant, bore some marks of civilization, 
and offered a very favorable contrast to the inimitable shabbiness of 
our appearance on the return journey. A red flannel-shirt, belted 
around the waist like a frock, then constituted our upper garment ; 
moccasins had supplanted our failing boots ; and the remaining es- 
sential portion of our attire consisted of an extraordinary article, 
manufactured by a squaw out of smoked buck-skin. Our muleteer, 
Delorier, brought up the rear with his cart, wading ankle-deep in 
the mud, alternately puffing at his pipe, and ejaculating in his prai- 
rie patois: ‘ Sacre enfant de garce !’ as one of the mules would 
seem to recoil before some abyss of unusual profundity. The cart 
was of the kind that one may see by dozens around the market- 
place in Montreal, and had a white covering to protect the articles 
within; these were our provisions and a tent, with ammunition, 
blankets, and presents for the Indians. 

We were in all four men, with eight animals ; for beside the spare 
horses led by Shaw and myself, an additional mule was driven 
along with us as a reserve in case of accident. 

After this summing up of our forces, it may not be amiss to glance 
at the characters of the two men who accompanied us. 

Delorier was a Canadian, with all the characteristics of the true 
Jean Baptiste. Neither fatigue, exposure, nor hard labor could 
ever impair his cheerfulness and gayety, nor his obsequious polite- 
ness to his dowrgeois ; and when night came, he would sit down by 
the fire, smoke his pipe, and tell stories with the utmost content- 
ment. In fact the prairie was his congenial element. Henry Cha- 
tillon was of a different stamp. When we were at St. Louis, seve- 
ral of the gentlemen of the Fur Company had kindly offered to pro- 
cure for usa hunter and guide suited for our purposes, and on coming 
one afternoon to the office, we found there a tall and exceedingly 
well-dressed man, with a face so open and frank that it attracted 
our notice at once. We were surprised at being told that it was he 
who wished to guide us to the mountains. He was born in a little 
French town near St. Louis, and from the age of fifteen years had 
been constantly in the neighborhood of the Rocky Mountains, em- 

loyed for the most part by the Company, to supply their forts with 
Puffa lo meat. As a hunter, he had but one rival in the whole re- 
gion, a man named Cimoneau, with whom, to the honor of both of 
them, he was on terms of the closest friendship. He had arrived at 
St. Louis the day before, from the mountains, where he had remained 
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for four years ; and he now only asked to go and spend a day with 
his mother, before setting out on another expedition. His age was 
about thirty ; he was six feet high, and very powerfully and grace- 
fully moulded. The prairies had been his school; he could neither 
read nor write, but he had a natural refinement and delicacy of 
mind, such as is very rarely found, even jn women. His manly 
face was a perfect mirror of uprightness, simplicity and kindness of 
heart; he had moreover a keen perception of character, and a tact 
that would preserve him from flagrant error in any society. Henry 
had not the restless energy of an Anglo-American. He was con- 
tent to take things as he found them; and his chief fault arose from 
an excess of easy generosity, impelling him to give away too pro- 
fusely ever to thrive inthe world. Yet it was commonly remarked 
of him, that whatever he might choose to do with what belonged to 
himself, the property of others was always safe in his hands. His 
bravery was as much celebrated in the mountains as his skill in 
hunting ; but it is characteristic of him that in a country where the 
rifle is the chief arbiter between man and man, Henry was very sel- 
dom involved in quarrels. Once or twice, indeed, his quiet good 
nature had been mistaken and presumed upon, but the consequences 
of the error were so formidable, that no one was ever known to re- 
peat it. No better evidence of the intrepidity of his temper could 
be wished, than the common report that he had killed more than 
thirty grizzly bears. He was a proof of what unaided nature will 
sometimes do. I have never, in the city or in the wilderness, met a 
better man than my noble and true-hearted friend, Henry Chatillon. 

We were soon free of the woods and bushes, and fairly upon the 
broad prairie. Now and then a Shawanoe passed us, riding his 
little shaggy pony at a ‘lope;’ his calico shirt, his gaudy sash, and 
the gay handkerchief bound around his snaky hair, fluttering in the 
wind. At noon we stopped to rest not far from a little creek, re- 
plete with frogs and young turtles. There had been an Indian en- 
campment at the place, and the frame-work of their lodges still re- 
mained, enabling us very easily to gain a shelter from the sun, by 
merely spreading one or two blankets over them. Thus shaded, we 
sat upon our saddles, and Shaw for the first time lighted his favor- 
ite Indian pipe ; while Delorier was squatted over a hot bed of coals, 
shading his eyes with one hand, and holding a little stick in the 
other, with which he regulated the hissing contents of the frying- 
pan. The horses were turned to feed among the scattered bushes 
of a low oozy meadow. A drowsy spring-like sultriness pervaded 
the air, and the voices of ten thousand young frogs and insects, just 
awakened into life, rose in varied chorus from the creek and the 
meadows. 

Scarcely were we seated when a visitor approached. This was 
an old Kanzas Indian; a man of distinction, if one might judge 
from his dress. His head was shaved and painted red, and from 
the tuft of hair remaining on the crown dangled several eagle’s 
feathers, and the tails of two or three rattle-snakes. His cheeks, 
too, were daubed with vermillion; his ears were adorned with 
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green glass eentiatns ; a atte of grizzly bear’s claws surrounded 
his neck, and several large necklaces of wampum hung on his breast. 
Having shaken us by the hand with a cordial grunt of salutation, 
the old man, dropping his red blanket from his shoulders, sat down 
cross-legged on the ground. In the absence of liquor, we offered 
him a cup of sweetened water, at which he ejaculated ‘Good!’ and 
was beginning to tell us how great a man he was, and how many 
Pawnees he had killed, when suddenly a motley concourse appeared 
wading across the creek toward us. They filed past in rapid suc- 
cession, men, women and children: some were on horseback, some 
on foot, but all were alike squalid and wretched. Old squaws, 
mounted astride of shaggy, meagre little ponies, with perhaps one 
or two snake-eyed children seated behind them, clinging to their 
tattered blankets ; tall lank young men on foot, with bows and ar- 
rows in their hands; and girls whose native ugliness not all the 
charms of glass beads and scarlet cloth could disguise, made up the 
procession; although here and there was a man who, like our 
visitor, seemed to hold some rank in this respectable community. 
They were the dregs of the Kanzas nation, who while their betters 
were gone to hunt the buffalo, had left the village on a begging ex- 
pedition to Westport. 

When this ragamuffin horde had passed, we caught our horses, 
saddled, harnessed, and resumed our journey. Fording the creek, 
the low roofs of a number of rude buildings appeared, rising from a 
cluster of groves and woods on the left; ~ and riding up through a 
long lane, amid a profusion of wild roses and early spring flowers, 
we found the log-church and school-houses belonging to the Metho- 
dist Shawanoe Mission. The Indians were on the point of gathering 
to a religious meeting. Some scores of them, tall men in half-civil- 
ized dress, were seated on wooden benches under the trees; while 
their horses were tied to the sheds and fences. Their chief, Parks, 
a remarkably large and athletic man, was just arrived from West- 
port, where he owns a trading establishment. Beside this, he has 
a fine farm and a considerable number of slaves. Indeed the Shawa- 
noes have made greater progress in agriculture than any other tribe 
on the Missouri frontier; and both in appearance and in character 
form a marked contrast to our late acquaintance, the Kanzas. 

A few hour’s ride brought us to the banks of the river Kanzas. 
Traversing the woods that lined it, and ploughing through the deep 
sand, we encamped not far from the bank, at the Lower Delaware 
crossing. Our tent was erected for the first time, on a meadow close 
to the woods, and the camp preparations being complete, we began 
to think of supper. An old Delaware woman, of some three hun- 
dred pounds weight, sat in the porch of a little old log-house, close 
to the water, and a very pretty half-breed girl was engaged, under 
her superintendence, in feeding a large flock of turkeys that were 
fluttering and gobbling about the door. But no offers of money, 
or even of tobacco, could induce her to part with one of her favorites : 
so I took my rifle, to see if the woods or the river could furnish us 
any thing. A multitude of quails were plaintively whistling in the 
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woods and meadows ; but nothing appropriate to the rifle was to be 
seen, except three buzzards, seated on the spectral limbs of an old 
dead sycamore, that thrust itself out over the river from the dense 
sunny wall of fresh foliage. Their ugly heads were drawn down 
between their shoulders, and they seemed to luxuriate in the soft 
sunshine that was pouring from the west. As they offered no epi- 
curean temptations, I refrained from disturbing their enjoyment; 
but contented myself with admiring the calm beauty of the sunset, 
for the river, eddying swiftly in deep purple shadows between the 
impending woods, formed a wild but tranquillizing scene. 

When I returned to the camp, I found Shaw and an old Indian 
seated on the ground in close conference, passing the pipe between 
them. The old man was explaining that he loved the whites, and 
had an especial partialityfortobacco. Delorier was arranging upon 
the ground our service of tin cupsand plates; and as other viands were 
not to be had, he set before us a repast of biscuit and bacon, and a 
large pot of coffee. Unsheathing our knives, we attacked it, dis- 
posed of the greater part, and tossed the residue to the Indian. 
Meanwhile our horses, now hobbled for the first time, stood among 
the trees, with their fore-legs tied together, in great disgust and as- 
tonishment. They seemed by no means to relish this foretaste of 
what was before them. Mine, in particular, had conceived a mortal 
aversion to the prairie life. One of them, christened Hendrick, an 
animal whose strength and hardihood were his only merits, and who 
yielded to nothing but the cogent arguments of the whip, looked to- 
ward us with an indignant countenance, as if he meditated avenging 
his wrongs witha kick. The other, Pontiac, a good horse, though of 
plebeian lineage, stood with his head drooping and his mane hang- 
ing about his eyes, with the grieved and sulky air of a lubberly boy 
sent off toschool. Poor Pontiac! his forebodings were but too just ; 
for when I last heard from him, he was under the lash of an Ogil- 
lallah brave, on a war party against the Crows. 

As it grew dark, and the voices of the whippoorwills succeeded 
the whistle of the quails, we removed our saddles to the tent, to serve 
as pillows, spread our blankets upon the ground, and prepared to 
bivouac for the first time that season. Each man selected the place 
in the tent which he was to occupy for the journey. To Delorier, 
however, was assigned the cart, into which he could creep in wet 
weather, and find a much better shelter than his bourgeois enjoyed 
in the tent. 

The river Kanzas at this point forms the boundary line between 
the country of the Shawanoes and that of the Delawares. We 
crossed it on the following day, rafting over our horses and equipage 
with much difficulty, and unlading our cart in order to make our 
way up the steep ascent on the farther bank. It was a Sunday 
morning ; warm, tranquil and bright; anda perfect stillness reigned 
over the rough enclosures and neglected fields of the Delawares, 
except the ceaseless hum and chirrupping of myriads of insects. 
Now and then an Indian rode past on his way to the meeting-house, 
or through the dilapidated entrance of some shattered log-house, 
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an old woman might be discerned enjoying all the luxury of idle- 
ness. There was no village bell, for the Delawares have none; and 
yet upon that forlorn and rude settlement was the same spirit of 
Sabbath repose and tranquillity as in some little New-England vil- 
lage among the mountains of New-Hampshire, or the Vermont 
woods. 

Having at present no leisure for such reflections, we pursued our 
journey. A military road led from this point to Fort Leavenworth, 
and for many miles the farms and cabins of the Delawares were 
scattered at short intervals on either hand. The little rude struc- 
tures of logs, erected usually on the borders of a tract of woods, 
made a picturesque feature in the landscape. But the scenery 
needed no foreign aid: Nature had done enough for it; and the al- 
ternation of rich green prairies and groves that stood in clusters or 
lined the banks of the numerous little streams, had all the softened 
and polished beauty of a region that has been for centuries under the 
hand of man. At that early season, too, it was in the height of its 
freshness and luxuriance. The woods were flushed with the red 
buds of the maple; there were frequent flowering shrubs unknown 
in the east; and the green swells of the prairie were thickly studded 
with blossoms. 

Encamping near a spring, by the side of a hill, we resumed our 
journey in the morning, and early in the afternoon had arrived 
within a few miles of Fort Leavenworth. The road crossed a 
stream densely bordered with trees, and running in .the bottom of 
a deep woody hollow. We were about to descend into it, when a 
wild and confused procession appeared, passing through the water 
below, and coming up the steep ascent toward us. We stopped to 
let them pass. They were Delawares, just returned from a hunt- 
ing expedition. All, both men and women, were mounted on 
horse-back, and drove along with them a considerable number of 
pack-mules, laden with the furs they had taken, together with the buf- 
falo-robes, kettles, and other articles of their travelling equipment, 
which, as well as their clothing and their weapons, had a worn and 
dingy aspect, as if they had seen hard service of late. At the rear 
of the party was an old man, who, as he came up, stopped his 
horse to speak to us. He rode a little tough shaggy pony, with 
mane and tail well knotted with burrs, and a rusty Spanish bit in 
its mouth, to which, by way of reins, was attached a string of raw 
hide. His saddle, robbed probably from a Mexican, had no cover- 
ing, being merely a tree of the Spanish form, with a piece of grisly 
bear’s skin laid over it, a pair of rude wooden stirrups attached, and 
in the absense of girth, a thong of hide passing around the horse’s 
belly. The rider’s dark features and keen snaky eye were unequi- 
vocally Indian. He wore a buck-skin frock, which, like his fringed 
leggings, was well polished and blackened by grease and long ser- 
vice ; and an old handkerchief was tied around his head. Resting 
on the saddle before him, lay his rifle ; a weapon in the use of which 
the Delawares are skilful, though, from its weight, the distant prairie 
Indians are too lazy to carry it. 
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‘Who ’s your chief ?’ he immediately eapineid. 

Henry Chatillon pointed tous. The old Delaware fixed his eyes 
intently upon us for a moment, and then sententiously remarked : 

‘No good! Too young!’ With this flattering comment he left 
us, and rode after his people. 

This tribe, the Delawares, once the peaceful allies of William 
Penn, the tributaries of the conquering lroquofs, are now the most 
adventurous and dreaded warriors upon the prairies. They make 
war upon remote tribes, the very names of which were unknown to 
their fathers in their ancient seats in Pennsylvania; and they push 
these new quarrels with true Indian rancor, sending out their little 
war-parties as far as the Rocky Mountains, and into the Mexican 
territories. Their neighbors and former confederates, the Shawa- 
noes, who are tolerable farmers, are in a prosperous condition; but 
the Delawares dwindle every year, from the number of men lost in 
their warlike expeditions. 

Soon after leaving this party, we saw, stretching on the right, the 
forests that follow the course of the Missouri, and the deep woody 
channel through which at this point it runs. Ata distance in front 
were the'white barracks of Fort Leavenworth, just visible through 
the trees upon an eminence above a bend of the river. A wide 
green meadow, as level as a lake, lay between us and the Missouri, 
and upon this, close to a line of trees that bordered a little brook, 
stood the tent of the Captain and his companions, with their horses 
feeding around it; but they themselves were invisible. Wright, 
their muleteer, was there, seated on the tongue of the wagon, re- 
pairing his harness. Boisverd stood cleaning his rifle at the door 
of the tent, and Sorel lounged idly about. On closer examination, 
however, we discovered the Captain’s brother, Jack, sitting in the 
tent, at his old occupation of splicing trail-ropes. He weleomed 
us in his broad Irish brogue, and said that his brother was fishing in 
the river, and R gone to the garrison. They returned before 
sun-set. Meanwhile we erected our own tent not far off, and after 
supper a council was held, in which it was resolved to remain one 
day at Fort Leavenworth, and on the next to bid a final adieu to the 
frontier; or in the phraseology of the region, to ‘jump off.’ Our 
deliberations were conducted by the ruddy light from a distant swell 
of the prairie, where the long dry grass of last summer was on fire. 





EPIGRAM 


OwW AN UGLY WOMAN SITTING FOR HER VDAGUERREOTYIPSE. 


BY JOHN G. SAZXE. 


Here Nature in her glass (the wanton elf !) 
Sits gravely ‘ making faces’ at herself; 

And while she scans her clumsy features o’er, 
Repeats the blunders that she made of yore ! 
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*T 18 now an hundred years or more, since on an autumn day, 
A little fleet from Hartford’s shores got slowly under way ; 

A little fleet indeed it was, two schooners and a scow, 

And one batteau, that led the van with its imposing prow. 


Brave were the hearts of those who manned the enterprising craft, 
Men who had served apprenticeship on flat-boat and on raft ; 
And well they knew all weather signs, and when to beat or scud, 
And ev’ry hidden sand-bar knew, and ev’ry reef of mud. 


And as they rounded old ‘ Dutch Point,’ that juts so broad and sheer, 
They gaily swung their hats aloft, and gave a hearty cheer; 

The favoring breezes bore them on, and filled each bellying sail, 

Until the fleet careened unto the ‘ keel-compelling gale.’ 


Then firmly ev’ry hard glazed hat was on each forehead pressed, 
And tightened ev’ry strap that girt each linsey-woolsey vest ; 
Firm was the helm within the grasp, and bright the look-out kept, 
As bravely o’er the treacherous bars the stately squadron swept. 


The mouth of ‘ Salmon Brook’ is passed, witch-haunted though it be, 
And starboard shines the sedgy ‘ Cove,’ like to a glittering sea ; 

And now the odoriferous gales from Wethersfield are met, 

That with a tingling moisture make their quivering eye-lids wet. 





‘ Sabean odors’ freight the breeze that follows from the strand, 
While with reluctant nose they leave the aromatic land ; 
And as upon the rail he leans, each skipper heaves a sigh, 
And wipes ar sympathetic tear that trembles in his eye. 


Now Glastenbury looms in sight ; there where the turbid flood 

Sweeps round the swallow-punctured banks, and soaks the yellow mud ; 
And there it was the angry wind came freshening from the west, 

And sent the curling waves along the troubled river’s breast. 


What ho, bold seamen! Lift your eyes above the creaking mast ! 
The clouds are hurrying dark and wild, the scud is driving fast ; 
The gulls are screaming over head, the waves are black below, 
And the foam beneath your keel is in a phosphorescent glow. 





t ‘Hard up the helm and shorten sail! the raging storm is here, 

3 The convoy is shut out amid the murky atmosphere ; 

There is no gleam of light to cheer, or break the darkness now, 
Our comrade is clean out of sight, and wheré’s the gallant scow ? 
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The gloomy clouds, the roaring winds, the thick and blinding spray, 
Lent pallor to the swarthy brows of stalwart men that day ; 

And up and down the river broad the fleet were scattered wide, 
Breasting the storm as best they might, withouten chart or guide. 


Ah me! it was a fearsome time; stout hearts were full of dread, 
A dangerous shore beneath their lee, the Storm-King over head ! 
O! it was then that pale dismay sat on their tell-tale looks, 

As they thought of ‘ bloudy salvages,’ of Moodus and of spooks! 


And there were sounds of starting pumps, of ropes and timbers riven, 
And all that sort of din which fills a ship by tempest driven : 

‘The men all swore they never knew the waves to run so wild, 

Nor never knew, in all their lives, the river so much riled. 


*T were vain to tell of spars that split while they were sadly tossed, 
Of pails and hatches knocked about, of oars and thole-pins lost ; 
Nor oh! how dreary passed the night with each bewildered crew, 
While land-marks and the land itself were hidden from their view. 


But when the sun shone out once more, and the hushed winds were still, 
And they found themselves right off against the bluffs of Rocky Hill, 
The sight of pine-trees waving o’er the beetling ledges bold, 

Was a most precious sight to all those sailors wet and cold. 


And then the dripping skippers joined once more in counsel sweet, 
And told to each the dangers wild that had beset the fleet ; 

One’s keel had grazed upon a bar, one lost his grappling hook, 
And one had run afoul a stump, while one had seen a spook ! 


It was the captain of the scow, the frightful spook that saw, 

An awful form amid the storm, with grim and bloody jaw ; 

And it had two great burning eyes within its horrid head, 

And snow-white wings, that thrice it flapped, before it shrieked and fled ! 


Those mariners, with bristling hair, then spread each storm-tried sail, 
And one on other trembling gazed, with quivering lips and pale ; 

The very wind itself was awed, and did refuse to blow, 

And so, while, riding out the calm, they all et down below. 


But men and wind got o’er their fright, and both came up at length, 
The breeze to plume its drooping wing, the men to show their strength ; 
And then at last they bore away adown the tranquil stream, 

Between the green and sloping banks, as in a pleasant dream. 


‘Help, ho!’ a sharp and sudden cry ; asurge ; a crash; a shock ; 
‘ Help, or we sink ! the plaguy scow has struck upon a rock !” 
Alarm filled ev’ry seaman’s soul and sat on ev’ry brow, 

For sure it seemed the surging wave would overwhelm the scow ! 


But ere a hand could reach the boat, or offer it an oar, 

The treacherous rock, submerged, arose and paddled to the shore! 
With wonder great they did behold the cause of their mishap, 

To find it but a turtle there, thus startled from his nap! 
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The steering oar again is bent ; again they hold their way, 

The white foam flying from their keels, and from their bows the spray ; 
Fair ‘ Upper Houses’ now are past, and Middletown in sight, 

And ev’ry nerve is strained to reach their port before ’t is night. 


All in good time the fleet was moored, wet jackets taken off, 
And rattling fell the heavy sails as they swung to the wharf ; 
But where those jovial sailors went, when all was right and tight, 
It were not well for me to tell, nor how they spent the night. 


But it is true as gospel-words, that on next Sunday morn, 
When worshippers were called to prayer by the familiar horn, - 
Those men all came to render thanks, and pray with serious lips, 
For those who traffic on the deep, and who abide in ships. 


THE HOUSE-HUNTER’S FAMILY. 


A TALE OF NEW-YORK. 


‘My dear James,’ said Mrs. Brown to her husband. The gentle- 
man laid down the newspaper he was perusing and looked up with 
a quiet smile, for he knew by his wife’s tone she was about to prefer 
a request. The lady colored as ske met his glance, and continued : 
‘It will soon be the first of May.’ 

‘A very trite remark, my dear, the truth of which I shall not dis- 
pute ; what then ?’ 

‘Why then is the time of moving,’ answered Mrs. Brown, a little 
nettled at her husband’s coolness. 

‘ Equally true,’ replied he ; ‘ and I suppose you were congratula- 
ting yourself on your fortunate escape from that most troublesome 
and inconvenient business.’ 

‘The trouble is not to be considered, when the change effected is 
desirable ; and indeed I have been thinking for some time past, that 
it would be well for us to remove this spring, as the house is becoming 
entirely too small for our family, and we might for the same rent pro- 
cure a much more commodious and comfortable one.’ 

The lady spoke energetically; she had determined on a removal, 
and was resolved to carry her point. Mr. Brown looked a little dis- 
concerted, but he said quietly: ‘ The house is no smaller now than 
it ever was, Sarah; and though I doubt not we might easily procure 
a larger one, I am sure that I at least should find none more com- 
fortable than this dear ‘ old familiar home,’ which you have made 
cheerful and happy for so many years.’ 

He spoke kindly, and his wife was touched. 

‘The house is snug enough,’ she said, in a more subdued tone, 
looking around the neat and well-furnished room, ‘and were it not 
for the children, I should be well contented to end my days here ; 
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but he boys will soon viene too old to wae one room, and the girls 
are growing up. Clara you know is nearly sixteen, and I wish, as 
every mother does, to make a genteel appearance for their sakes. 
Your business is prosperous, and as you have taken an advantageous 
lease of the house, | think we might let it for as much as we should 
give for another that suited us better.’ 

These and many other arguments were urged by Mrs. Brown 
with such good effect that her husband finally consented to the 
removal of the family, provided she could find a more commodious 
house in an equally good location, for the same rent which he could 
command for the one they now occupied, a thing which Mrs. Brown 
was sure of accomplishing, if they went a little farther up town, 
which she contended was much more pleasant and genteel, and 
which the omnibus rendered quite as convenient. And she retired 
to rest with her head full of plans, and quite delighted with her suc- 
cess in overcoming her husband’s very masculine dislike of moving 
day. 

The following morning Mrs. Brown wisely refrained from allu- 
ding to the conversation of the preceding night, but hurried through 
her usual duties, and immediately after her husband left for his 
place of business, started on her tour of discovery. She had never 
undertaken any thing of the kind before, as she had occupied her 
present dwelling ever since her marriage ; but she was sure of find- 
ing exactly the kind of house she desired. She had heard that ele- 
gant mansions were rented very reasonably in the upper part of the 
city, and full of hope and expectation, she walked lightly on. Having 
no definite place in view, and not knowing exactly whither to bend 
her course, she necessarily traversed many streets uselessly. Bills 
there were in plenty; but upon inquiring the rents they entirely ex- 
ceeded her limits. Wherever in the long vista of houses she caught 
a glimpse of a white patch of paper, thither trudged poor Mrs. 
Brown, and her trouble was often rewarded by seeing the words, 
‘This House for Sale,’ or ‘ Apartments to Let.’ Some houses seemed 
to come pretty near what she desired, and these she looked through, 
thus consuming more time than she was aware of. When, being at 
last thoroughly wearied, she looked at her watch, and found to her 
utter amazement and distress that it wanted but an hour to dinner 
time. She was a long distance from home, and her route was not a 
direct one, so that she could not avail herself of an omnibus, but 
tired and anxious, hurried home. 

Although very much exhausted, she could not allow herself time 
to rest, for Mr. Brown was very punctual, and she dreaded that this 
first day of house-hunting should interfere with her househould ar- 
rangements. Despite all her endeavors, however, dinner was not 
quite ready, when her husband came in; and when the meat was 
put upon the table, the vegetables were but half cooked ; and the 
meat, though burnt to a crisp on the surface, was scarcely warmed 
through ; while she, from fatigue and vexation at the ill-cooked din- 
ner, had little appetite, and felt ready to burst into tears. Mr. Brown 
made no remarks upon his uncomfortable mea]. He asked his wife 
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if she had been out, and upon her replying in the affirmative, seemed 
to understand it all without farther questioning. 

After he was gone, Mrs. Brown threw herself on the sofa in a fit 
of ill-temper. She was angry at herself and every body else. Be- 
side the uncomfortable sensation of extreme fatigue, she felt the un- 
welcome conviction of having misspent her time and marred her hus- 
band’s pleasure. Provoked and weary, she fell asleep, and awaking 
more refreshed, was able to meet her husband at tea with a cheerful 
countenance. She told him of her morning occupation, and felt a 
little provoked again, when he shrugged his shoulders and smiled, 
without any further answer. 

The next day, Mrs. Brown felt the effects of her fatigue too keenly 
to admit of another attempt, and she contented herself at home in 
performing her usual duties, and providing for her husband a dinner 
that should obliterate from his memory the unsavory one of the day 
before. But the ensuing morning, with renewed strength and undi- 
minished courage, she sallied forth. Being unacquainted with the 
upper part of the city, she often found herself traversing streets 
and reading bills that she had seen the day before. She began to 
think of a labyrinth, and of ‘looking for a needle in a hay-stack.’ 
She saw many houses with imposing fronts, but with one stack of 
chimnies or without a yard. Some objection existed to each; and 
when her watch again prompted her return, the search was still 
fruitless; and thus another morning was wasted. 

Many days were spent in this manner, and she almost began to 
despair, when she found at last what seemed the very object of her 
search, a handsome house ina respectable neighborhood, at a very 
reasonable rent. (ite elated at her success, she returned home, 
after having ascertained where the landlord resided. The house 
was at present unoccupied, and they could have possession imme- 
diately, which was very desirable, as it would enable them to avoid 
the confusion of May-day. When Mr. Brown came in, his wife in- 
formed him that she had found a dwelling that would suit them, and 
asked him to go with her to see it after dinner. He complied, and 
after having examined the house, he said he saw no positive objec- 
tion to it; it was rather out of his way, to be sure, but he should be 
content if she were satisfied, and he promised to call upon the owner 
the following morning. 

Mrs. Brown felt perfectly happy, and when her husband that even- 
ing pasted a bill upon their present dwelling, she checked the rising 
emotion of regret, by indulging in visions of handsome parlors, 
stylish furniture, and all the et ceteras which their projected removal 
would bring in its train. When Mr. Brown left the next morning, 
her last injunction was that he should immediately see the owner, 
lest another more fortunate applicant should obtain the coveted 
dwelling; and after his departure, unable to content herself at home, 
so accustomed had she become to her daily journeys, she proceeded 
to the new house, and having measured the rooms, busied herself in 
selecting and cheapening carpets, in hopeful and delightful antici- 
pation. On returning home, she was told that several persons had 
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called to see the house, and one yledyt in wasthoule was much seine 
with it, and wanted to rent it. 

It must be confessed that Mrs. Brown had a rather ‘ dog-in-the- 
mangerish’ feeling about the house; she did not relish the idea of 
strangers dwelling in the old familiar home which she nevertheless 
affected to despise ; and with some depression of spirit she met her 
husband at dinner, who increased her uneasiness by saying that he 
had been unable to see the owner of the new house, as he had left 
the city to return on the day following. ‘How vexatious!’ thought 
poor Mrs. Brown. In the evening Mr. Brown told her he had an 
applicant fortheir house. The proposed tenant, he said, was a very 
desirable one, but he had deferred renting him the house until their 
own affairs were positively settled. His wife was glad of this ar- 
rangement, and waited with increased anxiety for the result of the 
following day. 

Morning came, and Mrs. Brown devoted herself assiduously to 
her duties, with a grateful warmth playing about her heart toward 
her husband, who had so kindly and quietly sacrificed his inclinations 
to hers. She was sadly annoyed by the continual ringing at the 
door-bell, and inquiries as to the rent and other particulars; but 
remembering what trouble she must have occasioned during herown 
house- hunting adventures, she determined to do as she would be 
done by, and so bore the infliction with patience. There was a sat- 
isfied expression upon Mr. Brown’s face as he seated himself at the 
dinner-table, which argued well for his wife’s hopes. She looked 
eagerly toward him, but he vouchsafed no remark, except in praise 
of the dinner, until she ventured to ask, ‘ Well, have you seen the 
landlord ?” 

‘No, but I will see him this afternoon if you wish,’ he answered 
quietly. . 

‘<If I wish,’ Mr. Brown! How provoking you are! Of course 
I wish, else why have I taken this trouble? While you are hesita- 
ting, some one else will secure it, because the rent is very reasonable 
for so desirable a house. You men have no idea of hurrying mat- 
ters. I wish I could attend to it myself.’ 

Mrs. Brown had worked herself up into quite a fever heat; and 
there was a pause of several minutes, which her husband interrupted 
by remarking : 

‘I met our friend Selby this morning; he too is looking for a 
house. His family are boarding at present.’ 

‘I know it,’ said his wife, a little sharply, for at that moment she 
cared but little who wanted houses, provided they sought not the 
one on which she had placed her desires. ‘I know it; they were 
obliged to leave the house they occupied, although I believe a very 
fine « one, on account of the flies which annoyed them, as there was 
a slaughter-house somewhere in the rear. The walls too were so 
thin that they could overhear almost all the conversation of their 
neighbors; and the basements were so damp that every thing in 
them moulded. That was not a very desirable residence, truly.’ 
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‘And yet for such an one you would exchange this!’ said Mr. 
Brown, with a slight smile. 

‘It does not follow that all large houses are alike,’ said his wife. 

‘ Certainly not, my dear; but in this instance your intended dwell- 


ing proves to be the same that the Selbys were obliged to leave, for 
the reasons you have stated.’ 


Mrs. Brown’s countenance fell. 
‘I met Selby on my way to the landlord’s,’ continued Mr. Brown, 
‘and on telling him my errand, his explanation saved me from mak- 


ing what would have proved, | think, a very bad bargain.’ o 
‘Bad enough,’ said the lady; ‘that accounts for the moderate obey 
rent.’ And the conversation ended. ti 
_‘Do you wish me to call upon the owner, my dear?’ said Mr. a 
Brown, provokingly, as he rose from the table. jag 
‘Certainly not,’ answered his wife, in a quiet and crest-fallen a i 
tone. Poor Mrs. Brown! her reflections after her husband’s de- cert 
ie were far from agreeable. How were her hopes annihilated, eis 
er lofty expectations crumbled into dust! She had wasted many ae 
days of precious time, impaired the comfort of her family, and fa- Pe 
tigued herself; and the result was worse than nothing, for she had 4 ! 
the near prospect of being houseless entirely. Her reverie was in- Ria, 
terrupted by the entrance of a lady, the wife of the proposed tenant, pon 


who wished to see the house particularly, as they had concluded to 
take it, if Mr. Brown rented it at all. She was a kind, motherly 
woman, and after she had seen the various apartments, said to Mrs. 
Brown: ‘I should think, Madam, you would regret extremely the 
necessity of leaving so comfortable a dwelling; it has such a quiet, 
home look ; far preferable to the showy yet ill-built houses we every 
where encounter.’ 

Her words sank deep in the heart of the depressed Mrs. Brown; 
and when her visitor was gone, she looked around on the walls, 
hung with the family-portraits that had smiled down upon her for 
so many years from the same spot, until they seemed to have be- 
come the presiding and protecting deities of her home. Every 
room was endeared by some tender recollection; each article of 
ancient yet well-kept furniture had its accompanying memories. 
She felt how out of place they would appear in a fashionable man- 
sion, while they were in admirable keeping with the apartments 
they now occupied. She thought how the voices of strangers would 
be heard upon the hearth which had so often echoed the ringing 
laughter of her children; and she sat down, fairly overcome. She 
knew too that her husband would miss his little study, that opened 
from their sitting-room, with its well-stored shelves and piles of 
papers, which had been accumulating for years. She saw that she 
was about sacrificing his comfort for empty show; and the many 
voices of affection rose in her heart, and conquered the promptings 
of pride and worldly ambition. She rose, and opening the hall- 
door, took down the bill and placed it in her work-basket. With 
a light heart aud cheerful smile she met her husband, whose first 
words were : 
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‘Has the bill blown down, Sarah ?’ 

‘No,’ she replied; ‘the house is taken by a person whom I am 
sure you will approve, and one who you will confess has a better 
right than any other. J have taken it!’ she continued, seeing her 
husband’s look of surprise, as she placed the bill in his hand; ‘and 
with it a firm resolution never again to attempt a sacrifice of solid 
comfort for empty show, but in my domestic arrangements, as in all 
other things, to rest content in letting well-enough alone.’ 

‘A most wise and excellent resolution, and one which I second 
warmly!’ said her husband, with an affectionate and well-pleased 
smile; ‘ and therefore, my dear,’ he added, as he tore the paper and 
threw it on the table, ‘ we will conclude that ‘the House has dis- 
missed the Bill!’ Susan Prepas. 
New-York, April, 1847. 


MEMORIES O F T H E DEAD. 


‘Way should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life 
And thou bo breath at all? Lean 


Tuey told me — but I could not deem 
- The words were true that smote my ear, 
Like sounds that in a hideous dream 
Whisper of wo and fear — 

They told me that the dark cold tomb 
Enwrapt thee in its silent gloom ; 

That ‘neath the sod thy feet had prest 

A couch was hollowed for thy rest. 


I strove to spurn the tale ; to break 
The chilling doubts, whose sense of dread 
Struck like the knell whose accents speak 
The requiem of the dead. 
For thou wast Life itself, and I 
Too fondly thought thou could’st not die, 
While earth with joy and beauty teemed, 
‘And heaven above so brightly beamed. 


Too stern the truth that spoke thy doom! 
Gone ere thy flush of youth had flown, 

Ere Time had dimmed thine early bloom, 
Gone to thy grave — alone! 

No smile could light that drear abode, 

No friendship cheer the gloomy road 

That, in thy youth and loveliness, 

Thy lonely footsteps went to press! 


Far from the scenes thy childhood loved, 
From many a heart that held thee dear, 

A few, who long thy worth had proved, 
Stood speechless by thy bier : 

There, where the calm lake smiling lay, 

They buried thee at close of day, 

And many a floweret bending fair, 

Told that a sister flower was there. 
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Yes, thou art dead! yet brightly shines 
Thine image still in many a heart, 
Traced in a thousand varied lines, 
Too fadeless to depart : 
The smile, the tear, the glance of mirth, 
Can these forever pass from earth, 
Nor leave some shadow, long to tell 
Of her we loved and prized so well? 


One heart shall mourn thee, which perchance 
Thou ne’er hast thought would throb for thee, 

When, whirling in Life’s giddy dance, 
It seemed from passion free : 

And sorrowing o’er thine early doom, 

Shall visit oft that silent tomb, 

Where, mingled with the baser clay, 

Thy mouldering ashes fade away ! 


A long farewell! No voice of thine 
Can echo back that solemn word ! 
From the cold grave there comes no sign 
That there our sighs are heard ! 

Calmly we tread the path of life, 

But midst its turmoil and its strife 
One saddening truth is ne’er forgot, 
That thou hast been, but now art not! 


Martin. 


LETTERS FROM THE GULF STATES. 


BY 4 NORTHERN TRAVELLER. 


CREEK INDIANS: RELICS OF THE ‘OLD TIME PEOPLE :’ SFMINOLES: LANGUAGE OF THE CREEES. 


; Woolfolk’s Plantation, Muscogee County, 
Georgia, February 20th, 1847. 


Tat part of Georgia west of the Flint river, with the eastern 
portion of Alabama, was occupied till 1828 by the Creek Indians. 
The original name of the tribe was Muscogee, ‘but the early settlers 
gave them the cognomen by which they are now known, because 
they always found them living upon the margin of the creeks. 
There is a tradition among this tribe that they originally came from 
the Canadas, passed down the western bank of the Mississippi, and 
thence migrated to the pine lands of Georgia and Alabama. If 
this be true, the Creeks, with their wives and children, have for a 
second time ‘crossed over the ‘ Father of Waters.’ 

Of their past history, the only authentic portion is, that they took 

ossession of this region not more than three centuries ago. De 
ii. the noted Spanish adventurer, who landed on the Florida 
coast in 1539, led the first company of Europeans who traversed 
this section. The Spanish narrator of this expedition describes 
these lands as occupied by a tribe less warlike and far more agri- 
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cultural than the Creeks. The Creeks themselves corroborate this 
account, and say that but a few generations since, their fathers dis- 
possessed a nation who were too feeble to resist their attacks. 
They affirm that the rectangular forts and circular mounds, that the 
steatite hatchets and pipes, and the arrow-heads of jasper and 
quartz which lie scattered over all the fields of the Gulf States, 
are not the workmanship of their hands, but are the relics of the 
‘old time people’ who preceded them. The fortifications and 
mounds were frequently of a size which must have required much 
time and labor to have constructed them. The hatchets were some- 
times bored for the purpose of inserting a handle, but the most of 
them were grooved, and the handle was fastened to them by making 
a fissure in a sapling near the ground, and inserting the hatchet as 
faras the groove. It was allowed to remain in this position for two 
or three years, till the growth of the young tree had fastened it se- 
curely. The tree was then cut off just below the hatchet, and also 
sufficiently far above to afford a suitable handle. Some of the 
pipes were curiously wrought in the form of birds and animals, 
while others were rude, and often weighed seyeral pounds. The 
arrow-heads, however, are the most numerous and beautiful relics 
of this extinct race. They are found from one-half to five inches 
in length, with sharp points and serrated edges. They are said to 
have been used by attaching them to the end of a wooden shaft. 
The end of the shaft was first split open, the arrow-head was in- 
serted, and the sinew of some animal wound.-around, which on ex- 
posure to the sunshine or fire would contract and firmly secure the 
two together. The variegated jasper of which they are chiefly 
made is only found among the highlands of Tennessee. So nu- 
merous are they on the alluvial lands of the south, that the writer 
has a collection of six hundred, found in ploughing a single field in 
the valley of the Chatahoochee. They are more skilfully formed 
than those found on the banks of the Hudson and Merrimac, and 
serve to illustrate the position, that the aborigines of the western 
continent were civilized in proportion to their proximity to a tro- 
pical climate ; a rule which seems to be reversed among the Euro- 
peans and their descendants. 

In former times, those of the Creeks who were too lawless to 
submit even to the loose restrictions of their tribe, were driven 
away to the lowlands of Florida. Strengthened by continual ac- 
cessions, they became a distinct‘and independent tribe, known in 
later times as the Seminoles ; a name in the Creek dialect signify- 
ing ‘ wild fellows,’ or rowdies. The modern Seminoles seem to 
have not entirely lost the characteristics of their ancestors. 

With the exception of a slightly darker complexion, the abori- 
gines of the south do not differ in their personal appearance from 
those of the Canadas. Both have the same dark and coarse hair, 
the same projecting jaws and prominent cheek-bones. Both have 
coarse features, and an indolent, forbidding expression of the coun- 
tenance. The beautiful and dark-eyed Indian girls, so frequently 
described by magazine and fancy writers, we have never seen while 
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travelling among either; and we have repeatedly been led to sus- 
pect that such transcendent specimens of the race were only crea- 
tions of the imagination. 

The Creek language, in paucity of words and simplicity of ar- 
rangement, had few if any equals. They had few ideas to express 
except those relating to external objects and the daily occurrences 
of savage life. Instead of twenty-four thousand substantives, they 
had less than one eighth of that number, and their whole vocabulary 
did not exceed four thousand words. We have been told by those 
who passed their early childhood among this tribe, that at ten years 
of age they had acquired their entire language. Names in their 
language were significant. Chatahoochee was‘ The River of Beau- 
tiful Pebbles ;’ Talapoosa, ‘The Swiftly-moving Stream ;’ ‘ We- 
tumpka, ‘a Water-fall;’ Dahlanega, ‘ Gold,’ ete. 

All of the Creek nation have removed to the Indian Territory, ex- 
cept one family, who, owning a large number of negroes, were un- 
willing to dispose of their planting interests, and were permitted to 
Temain. It was doubtless better for this, and the other tribes of the 
Gulf States, to go westward. They are already increasing in wealth, 
numbers and intelligence. Previous to their removal, no people 
were ever more effectually the victims of fraud and speculation. 
They were exposed to all the vices of civilized life, without enjoy- 
ing any of its benefits. The most enduring memorials they have 
left behind them are the names they had given to the mountains, 
streams and wood-lands of the south. Nearly all the rivers and 
creeks retain the names given them by the Indian. It is fitting that 
it should be so. Above all things did he love the rivers of his native 
land. Upon their banks he built his cabin and kindled his mighty 
watch-fires ; and to this day you will find the high bluffs at the junc- 
tion of two streams covered with the fragments of rude Indian 
workmanship. 


LETTER FOURTH. 


LOCATION OF COLUMBUS: POLITICS AT THE SOUTH: METHOD OF CONDUCTING A CANVASS: THE ‘FLOAT- 
ING VOTE; STUMP SPEAKING: UNCLE THOMAS JONES: PUBLIC MEN OF GEORGIA: A QUERY. 


Columbus, Georgia, March 4, 1847. 


Co.umsus, one of the largest inland towns of the south, is at the 
head of steam-boat navigation on the Chatahoochee. It has five 
thousand inhabitants, and a delightful and healthy location. It is 
the centre of a thrifty inland trade, and from the abundant water- 
power opposite the town, may at sume future day become a manu- 
facturing city. 

We had several years ago heard a veteran editor at Washington 
denominate Columbus as ‘the Belgium of Georgia.’ Others had 
also spoken of it, and truly, as we afterward discovered, as having 
the ablest bar and pulpit and the most active politicians of any town 
in the state. It was with some interest, therefore, on our first visit 
southward, that we watched the progress of the contest previous to 
the state election in the fall of 184-. 
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There is at the eonthess a clans of citizens, ow fox general intelli- 
gence and enlarged and liberal views are not surpassed by those 
of any section of the Union. There is also a medium class, who, 
though their knowledge of buoks is not equivalent to that of the 
northern farmer, yet from habits of observation and reflection have 
acquired pretty accurate views of the leading topics which come 
before the community. There is yet a thind and numerous class, 
who are destitute of the facilities for information, and who know 
but little of the principles which distinguish the two political par- 
ties of the country. They are many of them the victims of idle 
and intemperate habits. To them it is a matter of indifference 
what party shall triumph. They are in the market, and the highest 
bidder is sure of their suffrages. Such constitute what in common 
parlance is called the ‘floating vote.’ They are more numerous in 
some counties than in others, and in the one from which we are wri- 
ting are said a few years ago to have comprised about one-fourth 
of the popular vote. When the two parties are nearly equal, they 
hold the balance of power, and on this account acquire an import- 
ance to which under different circumstances they could never attain. 

At the election just referred to, there were in the county eight 
candidates for the legislature ; four of each party. They were all 

‘game’ men, as a Georgian would say, or in other words, men who 
would spare neither time, money, nor effort to secure their election. 
For several weeks previous to the day of election the candidates of 
both parties thoroughly traversed the county, attending the justices’ 
courts, and public auctions, and occasionally, at some central point, 
giving a barbacue at their own expense. On these occasions they mani- 
fested their willingtiess to become the servants of the public by boun- 
tifully providing meat and drink, and indiscriminately shaking hands 
with the sovereign people. More especially were they courteous 
when they came in contact with one of the ‘floaters.’ However 
slight might have been their former acquaintance, they were at once 
recognized as old and familiar friends. There was no paucity of 
complimentary allusions and expressions of personal regard; and 
among other kind sayings, the candidates did not permit the good 
looks of wives and children, if such happened to be present, to pass 
unnoticed. In truth, each one of the would-be servauts of the peo- 
S was, for the time being, a most cozy and confidential personage. 

e have sometimes heard it hinted, that if the ‘ floater’ required a 
more tangible evidence of friendship to secure his suffrage, his de- 
mand was not unfrequently complied with. Now all these surmises 
may be mere scandal ; yet this much is certain, that on election-day 
nothing was more common than to see new hats and new boots 
adorning the heads and feet of those whose zenith and nadir had 
not been so fortunate for at least a twelve-month previous. 

In Georgia, the state election takes place on the first Monday of 
October Onthe morning previous to election-day every disposa- 
ble vehicle was despatched into the country to bring to the polls the 
voters whose support might otherwise be doubtful. During the day 
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carriages were now vend then coming in wil depositing their cargoes 
at the ‘place of rendezvous. One party had selected a dilapidated 
tavern in the upper extremity of the town, and their opponents a 
similar tenement in the lower. By night, about two hundred were 
collected at each dépét, the most of them, except the supervisors, in 
a high state of excitement. During the night, each party endeav- 
ored to decoy voters from their opponents, and to prevent this, large 
fires were kindled, and a watchful guard stationed around each build- 
ing. Anabundance of food and drink was also provided, to remove 
every inducement to migrate. Within, all was mirth and talk and 
laughter. If the bill of each guest had been, after the custom of the 
old Dutch eating-houses, in ‘proportion to the noise he made, few 
could have settled for their fare. Longfellow’s description of a Ger- 
man ‘studenten knieppe’ would fail to give one a just conception of the 
incessant jargon. The midnight slumbers of the citizens were dis- 
turbed by the shouts echoing from the ‘ Bloody Fourth’ and the ‘ Old 
Kentucky House.’ 

Early the next morning the ‘ floaters’ were marched in single 
file, with votes in hand, to the ballot box. After the votes were de- 
posited, a strange indifference to the comforts of their recent friends 
came over the feelings of the candidates; and the ‘ floaters,’ though 
not in the best condition to do so, were left to provide for their own 
conveyance homeward. It need not be mentioned that the public 
career of political aspirants of this grade terminates with the ephe- 
meral existence of the means which they had employed to attain 
to it. 

The practice of stump-speaking has long prevailed at the south. 
Its efficiency is universally acknowledged, and in a doubtful canvass, 
conventions and caucuses select for candidates those upon whose 
talents in this department they can best rely. To be a successful 
stump-speaker requires not so much of logical ability as fluency of 
language, quickness at repartee, and especially an aptitude for rela- 
ting and embellishing anecdotes. In the last accomplishment the 
southern stump-orators exhibit a peculiar tact, and are never at a 
loss to find an incident to illustrate any favorite position. 

‘Our party,’ said a Georgian member of congress, to whom we 
were listening during the memorable presidential campaign of 1844, 

‘our party are called destructives, disorganists, and agrarians by our 
opponents, and they make the charge with a degree of vehemence 
which indicates that their imaginations are really disturbed by vi- 


sions of 
‘ Gorgons, hydras and chimeras dire.’ 


Their condition reminds me of an incident which happened some 
years ago to an old neighbor of my father’s, Uncle Thomas Jones, 
who lived up in Coweta. Uncle Thomas was a famous old hunter, 
alnrost as unerring in his aim as Davy Crockett, and with as emi- 
nent a reputation in his own immediate settlement. ‘One morning,’ 
said uncle Tommy, for I shall use the language of my old friend, 

‘one morning, just after day-break, [ took my rifle and started 
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down the valley toward the swamp. I had not gone more than a 
mile, when casting my eye on the other side of the creek, what should 
I see, on the limb of a tall sweet gum, about sixty feet from the 
ground, but a huge animal, which from its size and form I at once 
knew to be a stranger in these diggin’s. I drew up my rifle, took 
deliberate aim, and fired. The huge creature did not move a limb, 
but lay stretched out as tranquilly as if nothing had happened. I 
now carefully re-loaded my piece, examined the priming, advanced 
some ten paces nearer, and fired again. The animal did not move 
this time, except that | thought I could see him rustle his head and 
shoulders slightly, as much as to say, ‘ You can’t come it no how, 
old hunter! I acknowledge I was a good deal vexed, and thought 
some rather hard words; but as I had been for years a member of 
the Mount Hope church, I curbed my temper and said nothing aloud. 
I now put in an extra charge of powder, selected one of the fairest 
balls, and did, what I had not done since the days of boyhood, rested 
the muzzle upon a sapling, and blazed away. As soon as the smoke 
had cleared away, there lay the supernatural monster, undisturbed 
and ‘calm as asummer’s morning !’ I felt almost dizzy from amaze- 
ment. I laid down the rifle, took off my hat, and crossing over the 
creek, came directly opposite to the tree on which the strange prodigy 
had perched himself. The sun had now risen above the hills. I 
stooped down, placed my hand above my forehead, took a full view ; 
and judge of my mortification, on discovering that the huge crea- 
ture at which I had expended my powder and lead was only an 
enormous louse, creeping on my own eye-brow!’ Now, fellow-citi- 
zens, the predicament into which Uncle Tommy had fallen is pre- 
cisely analagous to thatof our opponents. Party-zeal has so disor- 
dered the organs of their political vision that they imagine the ver- 
min of their own partisan theories to be heresies in the political 
creed of those who venture to differ from them !’ 

Of late there has been but little political excitement at the south, 
and we believe a more healthy and liberal state of public feeling is 
becoming prevalent. Of many of her sons who have been, and are 
now, in her national councils, Georgia may well be proud. Her 
Crawford, her Forsyth, and her Habersham, were men of preémi- 
nent talents, and passed a long public life unblemished and uncen- 
sured. Among her present public men there are those who by their 
public abilities and private worth would do honor to any section of 
the Union. 

The inquiry is often suggested, why the southern people, a com- 
munity acknowledged both at home and abroad to be mercurial and 
impulsive, have never, from the days of the Salem witchcraft to the 
present time, been disturbed by any of the exciting and popular fal- 
lacies or isms so prevalent at the north. Neither Millerism, Mor- 
monism, or Mesmerism, to say nothing of Fourierism and Anti- 
Rentism, have existed at the south. By some it is maintained 
that public opinion at the south is controlled bya few leading minds ; 
themselves too intelligent to be deluded by any erroneous excite- 
ment; and as the mass of the community adopt their views, and 
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think only as they think, no ephemeral excitement can become preva- 
lent. Others, with more probability, we think, believe that while 
there is quite as much independence of thought and action at the 
south as in any section of the union, yet there is less liability to fa- 
naticism among any portion of the citizens, because there is a more 
general interchange of opinions among the different classes of so- 
ciety ; and because the southern people, though of ardent tempera- 
ment, seldom adopt any important views until after frequent discus- 
sion and a full examination. Perhaps the reader will choose one of 
his own, rather than either of the above solutions. 





LETTER FIFTH. 
THE ‘MISTLETOE BOUGH:’ CYPRFSS MOSS! ANGLING: TROUT: GAR-FISH: SHOVEL-FISH. 


Barbour County, Alabama, March 10, 1847. 


Tue most remarkable parasitic plant on the western continent, 
and perhaps in the world, is the mistletoe. It is found throughout 
the southern states, extending on the Atlantic coast as far north as 
the latitude of thirty-six degrees, and in the valley of the Mississippi 
to the southern part of Illinois. It grows only in the tops of trees, 
shooting out from the branches like 4 scion from one tree engrafted 
into another. It grows on all the deciduous forest-trees of the south, 
but more frequently on the chestnut, oak, sweet gum, elm and per- 
simmon. Itis never found on the pine, cypress, or any of the trees 
which retain their foliage in the winter. It is now generally thought 
that the mistletoe is the spontaneous production of the tree from 
which it receives its support. Some however believe that the seed 
is carried by birds or by the wind from one tree to another, and after 
sprouting, the root insinuates itself into the bark and derives its sup- 

ort after the manner of a graft or bud inserted in a fruit-tree. It 
is an objection to the last theory that the mistletoe sprouts more 
frequently from the under than the upper side of the branch. It is 
an argument in its favor that in the winter season it has a small 
translucent berry, each ore of which contains a seed. The mistle- 
toe-bough is an ever-green ; and growing on deciduous trees, pre- 
sents in the winter the strange appearance of a number of branches 
covered with leaves of a brilliant green, on a tree that is otherwise 
divested of its foliage. The bough is of an orbicular form, branches 
out on every side, and seldom exceeds five feet in length. The 
wood and bark are of a deep green, and are very brittle. The an- 
cient Druids thought that the mistletoe possessed wonderful magical 
powers, and the Greeks erroneously ascribed to it surprisingly me- 
dicinal qualities. 

Another curiosity of the southern forest is the cypress moss, 
which abounds in the swamps and in the valleys of the larger rivers. 
In the vicinity of the Gulf of Mexico it hangs from the branches in 
long and waving wreaths, and so bountifully clothes the forest as 
well nigh to conceal the foliage ; giving to the woodland scenery a 
uniformly gray and sombre appearance. The moss derives no sus- 
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tenance from the tree umn which i it is acaengenid, It merely hangs 
upon the branches, and we have frequently seen the upper portion 
of the festoon, the part by which it is attached to the tree, entirely 
dead and shrivelled, while the lower portion was enjoying a rapid 
growth. It is therefore an atmospheric plant, and gathers its sup- 
port by absorption from the atmosphere. It grows indiscriminately 
upon all the trees of the lowlands, though it seents more thrifty upon 
the cypress and live-oak. A green tree is necessary to its preserva- 
tion, as the decay of the bark disengages it from the branches. 
The moss is gathered in large quantities, and after it is dried and 
culled, is used for beds and mattresses. It receives its growth 
chiefly in the winter season. Cattle are exceedingly fond of it, and 
in times of scarcity, trees on which it is abundant are felled to sup- 
ply them. 

The rivers of this region have deep channels and steep banks. 
Since the land has been cultivated the water is full of sediment at 
all seasons, and particularly so in the winter and spring. Toa tra- 
veller it is surprising that a country so little broken as the middle 
section of Georgia and Alabama should be so subject to denuda- 
tion. It arises fromthe peculiar nature of the red clay soil, which 
loses its tenacity when exposed to a current of water. From the 
turbid condition of the streams, the angler can never see the posi- 
tion of his bait, nor determine the value of a bite, till he has drawn 
his prize from the water. A Yankee, out here, is at first a most 
unskilful angler. 

The trout found in the Chatahoochee and Alabama rivers is not 
identical with the beautiful fish of that name that is a tenant of the 
swift and cold streams of the northern Atlantic country. It is of 
the perch class, and is finely marked with golden stripes. It is a 
sound, hard fish, with a pleasant flavor, and weighs from one to 
four pounds. There are several varieties of the cat-fish, which are 
easily caught with a hook, and sometimes weigh a hundred pounds. 

The gar-fish is fierce, voracious, and swift in its movements, and 
is covered with large and hard scales. It is rare that it can be 
caught with a line, as its long round bill is thickly set with shar 
teeth. The shovel or spoon- bill fish is only found in the Alabama 
and its tributaries. It has a strange and whimsical-looking head, 
with a proboscis shaped like a spvon, which extends some twelve 
inches beyond the mouth. It is used like a shovel in turning up the 
mud in search of food. They who are fishermen for profit rather 
than amusement, out here, resort to the shoals and water-falls, where 
they use the trap instead of the hook. Such, however, are not the 


true disciples of Izaak Walton. MoNnaApNocK. 
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Some say there ’s nothing made in vain, By citing animals like these : 
While others the reverse maintain, Musquitoes, bed-bugs, crickets, fleas, 
And prove it very handy: And —worse than all—a Danpy! 





Stanzas. 


I stoop beside the bed of death, 
A stranger, who had come to see 

How one so young might look, whose breath 
Was yielded up in agony ; 

And as I gazed, I wept for her 
Who lay so coldly-quiet there: 

Such griefs all human hearts should stir, 
Such griefs all human hearts should share. 


No trace of anguish mark’d her face, 
It bore not e’en the look of death, 
But seem’d so fresh and full of grace, 

I almost listen’d for her breath. 
Around her fair white brow was twined 
A simple wreath of snowy flowers : 
Mute emblems of her spotless mind, 

She wore them in her living hours. 


Upon her face (sweet type of rest !) 
Linger’d a calm and holy smile ; 
As on the frozen streamlet’s breast 
The fading sunbeam sleeps awhile. 
It seem’d as if her soul had caught, 
A moment ere it passed away, , 
A glimpse of heavenly joys, which wrought 


Its impress on the yielding clay. 


The sleeper — for she seem’d, though dead, 
To slumber in a dream — was one 
Whose living presence round her shed 
A constant glory, like the sun: 
Before her smile the mists of care 
Filed, as the mists of morning fly ; 
For joy compels all things to wear 
The gladness of its own bright eye. 


I thought of this, and well could guess 
The grief that burst in sobs so wild, 
But not the speechless, calm distress, 
Of those who once had call’d her ‘ child !’ 
Their lingering gaze cut, like a knife, 
All the heart’s dearest, holiest ties, 
As the sweet picture of her life 
Pass’d and re-pass’d their streaming eyes. 


I grieved that one so fair should lie 
In the cold precincts of the tomb ; 
Dying, with none to see her die, 

Even in her very hour of bloom. 
We know the spotless soul takes wing 
Triumphant in the deadly strife ; 
But ah! the weeping heart will cling 
To the dear form so lov’d in life! 
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Tuere is a time when light and air and flowers 
Are shining brightly wheresoe’er we tread ; 
When, from the passing of the swift-wing’d hours, 
An atmosphere of love and peace is shed: 
When Hope flits near us, with her angel-wings, 
And sweetly to the heart her anthem sings. 


Then, welling from their fount, the streams of pleasure 
Roll on, refreshing every joyous nerve ; 
While, bound to our behests, ‘ withouten measure,’ 
All genial spirits at our bidding serve ; 
Content is ours, and gladness ; things divine, 


That make the tranquil breast their home and shrine. w. 0.6. 


THE SAINT LEGER PAPERS. 





NUMBER THREE: PART SECOND. 





I pevievE! ‘Those words were full of meaning; and in every 

situation, under every trial, in the midst of scenes the most excjting, 

I have remembered them. Strange to say, the first lesson which I 

learned in Germany, the land of mystical philosophy, of wild the- 

ories, and of wilder doubts, was Be.ier; and that too from the most 
remarkable individual, every way considered, of which Germany 
could boast. But did Goéthe believe? I will not vouch for it; I 
can only vouch for his assertion that he did; and I will not think 

that he is a man to palter. But for my purpose it was of no conse- 

quence, so long as his exclamation was evidence of his opinion. 

And had I wandered so far to learn the simple lesson from him ? 

Even so. And now, just as the German is ascending to his zenith, 

I—I, so many years his junior; I, who have had the same glowing 

energy ; the same healthful, hopeful ambition ; the same unchanging, | 

determined aspirations ; (may not a dying man speak even thus of | 

himself ?) I must stop short when I have scarce entered the lists. 

I see the door closed upon me just as I am about to cross the thresh- 

old. The pitcher is broken at the fountain, and the wheel is broken 
; at the cistern, before a single draught of the refreshing waters is 
conveyed to me; and when the reward of past struggles and of 

present exertions appears to be close at hand, I am called away, to 

be here no more! Gop forgive me for this momentary murmur! 

I know that His purposes are true, and none can question them. 
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Come then to my aid, O sacred Farr! in this moment of my weak- 
ness, and give me strength from on high! Teach me that although 
we work here, and know comparatively nothing, yet that we live 
always ; that knowledge is and ever has been progressive ; that the 
soul of man is as capacious as his aspirations are boundless, and that 
he has before him duration infinite, in which to labor and to Know! 

The Professor and his former pupil stood face to face. It was a 
striking picture. I wish I could have sketched it. The Poet, in the 
exuberant maturity of early manhood, with his open brow, his lofty 
look and earnest demeanor, by which tokens one might read much 
hopefulness and a strong will, great energy and an untiring patience, 
stood self-relying and “firm, rejoicing ‘as a strong man to run a 
race.’ The appearance of the Professor was more chastened, more 
subdued ; exhibiting equal firmness, with less determination, beto- 
kening a higher faith, with less self-reliance. Benevolence and 
every ‘Christian virtue were exhibited in his countenance. None 
could mistake its expression. 

At this moment Theresa, who with myself had been an earnest 
witness of what was passing, broke the silence : 

‘Herr Von Goéthe,’ she exclaimed, modestly, but with firmness, 
‘do you honor the Sacraments ? 

‘I honor them,’ was the serious reply of the poet. 

‘But do you attend upon them, believing in their efficacy ?” 

‘ All that is holy is efficacious; all that is Christian is holy,’ was 
the singular reply. 

Theresa paused a moment, as if not satisfied with the answer ; 
then quietly seating herself, she resumed her needle without farther 
comment. At the same time, the Professor invited his guest to 
walk into the garden, and there they both proceeded. I was thus 
left alone with Theresa. 

I felt embarrassed, I knew not why. I tried to think what I should 
say to my new acquaintance, but I could find no utterance for my 
thoughts. To me the silence was continually becoming more 
awkward, when Theresa, looking up from her employment, said : 
‘ The gentleman does not care to walk in the garden; he must be 
fatigued. Indeed,’ continued she, changing the person, ‘you must 
have had a long, a toilsome journey; and you have left your home 
too. But you have friends here in Leipsic ? 

‘None,’ I replied, touched by the simplicity of her manner; ‘none, 
unless [ may call your father and yourself by that title.’ 

‘And why may you not ?’ replied Theresa, earnestly. ‘ My father 
bade you welcome, and by that I know he is your friend. And if 
he is, then am I.’ 

There was something so peculiar in the manner of this young 
girl, so different from any thing I ever before observed in my inter- 

course with the sex, that I was puzzled. She seemed neither diffi- 
dent nor embarrassed ; yet if ever true modesty marked one’s de- 
meanor, it certainly gave character tohers. The more | considered, 
the more I saw to admire; until 1 came to the conclusion, which a 
subsequent acquaintance fully sustained, that Theresa was by nature 
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so artless, and so single-minded, and her heart so free from guile, 
that she gave expression to her real feelings as a matter of course, 
and spoke unhesitatingly as she thought. 

‘Were you not unhappy to leave your home and come so far ? 
continued Theresa. 

‘No, I was eager to get away.’ 

‘Ah! I perceive,’ said Theresa, with seriousness ; ‘ you have lost 
your parents, and absence was a relief.’ 

My heart smote me at these words, for I thought of my mother. 
‘No,’ 1 replied, ‘ you mistake me; my parents are both living, and 
I love them dearly, as you may well suppose.’ 

‘And yet you were desirous to leave them ?” 

‘I was, though not for the sake of leaving them.’ 

‘I shall understand you better by and by, perhaps,’ said Theresa. 

‘I am sure of it,’ | answered ; ‘so I will only say now that I come 
here to prosecute my studies under the direction of your father.’ 

‘ What ‘course’ do you commence upon ? asked Theresa. 

‘Philosophy, | think; for I am deeply interested in the great 
German thinkers.’ 

‘A wearisome and most unprofitable pursuit,’ said the young 

irl, with an almost oracular tone. ' 

I looked at her, surprised at the remark ; but perceived no change 
from her previous quiet manner. 

‘Why do you say so?’ I asked, curious to know how one so young 
could speak upon such a subject with so much self-possession. 

‘Because you will soon become involved in a maze of theories ; 
unsatisfied with one, you will turn to another, and then speedily to ano- 
ther; and so on through the whole, until at last you will mock at all, 
for they all will seem to mock at you. I say so, because I witness 
these things every day: but I make you angry,’ said Theresa, quickly, 
seeing my face suddenly flushed. ‘I have spoken what you like 
not; I am sorry.’ 

It was indeed too true. Theresa had spoken what I liked not, 
and my face was flushed ; but assuredly not from anger. 

There are periods in the experience of every individual marked by 
a crisis; sometimes of,a moral, sometimes of an intellectual, some- 
times of a merely physical nature; but still a crisis,when it is suddenly 
discovered that the advance which we have flattered ourselves we have 
been for years making is an advance toward ruin ; when on a sud- 
den we behold, instead of beauty and fair proportion, moral hideous- 
ness and desolation ; instead of the perfection of intellectual attain- 
ment, an intellect oblique and perverted and abandoned to error; 
when instead of a physical frame, full of life and health and strength, 
we discover the slow but certain approach of that insidious enemy, 
Disease. 1am sure that every one who may chance to read this 
page, will recognise if not in all, yet in some part of what I have 
here put down, something which his own experience will confirm. 
And in the cases I have mentioned, how very suddenly does the light 
break upon us; and ¢hen how unerring and how plain are our con- 
victions! How unmistakeable is our situation! How we wonder 
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at our blindness, at our stupidity, in not earlier discovering it! And 
it is not by any uncommon incident that we are awakened to a sense 
of our position. The merest trifle, a slight unimportant occurrence, 
a word lightly spoken, breaks the spell (for the consummation was 
near) and then, how changed is the scene! 

Instantaneously I awoke as froma dream. A fearful reality, 
which I dreaded to encounter, frowned forbiddingly upon my life’s 
dream-work, and it vanished suddenly and was no more. ‘ You will 
mock at all, for they all will seem to mock at you! I say so, because I 
witness these things every day!’ Had the learned Professor, or the 
great Goéthe, or any distinguished philosopher, closed an eloquent 
discourse with this sentence, I doubt if it would have affected 
me. I should have regarded it as a part of the system of the lec- 
turer to utter such a warning; but to hear from the lips of the young 
Theresa, so strong, so earnest yet so simple an argument, in language 
so clear and forcible, without the least appearance on her part of 
assumption or display, had the tremendous effect upon me which I 
have just described. It seemed like the voice of an angel pro- 
nouncing againstme! I had wandered from my fatherland in search 
of wisdom, and was I to receive such a lesson from one so young, 
and that one a maiden! Were the teachings of all the learned 
doctors to be set at nought, and so simple a remedy applied? With 
the haughty Syrian, | was ready to exclaim: ‘ Are not Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel ? 
May | not wash in them and be clean ?’ 

I felt the impotence of the question before I could myself frame 
a response. At a distance how had J regarded the great Thinkers 
of Germany! Close at hand, in very communion with them, how 
did she, the young Theresa, regard them? Whatacomment did the 
answer to this question involve! The words of the apostle now 
glowed before me: ‘ Beware lest any man spoil you through phi- 
losophy and vain deceit.’ But if I gave up all hold upon my philoso- 
phy, I was lost. I had no other resource; I could go no where else. 

These thoughts passed like lightning through my brain. One 
minute had ticked slowly away, and the revolution was complete. 
Theresa sat regarding me with speechless wonder. That something 
had powerfully affected me, she could easily see ;_ but farther, all was 
a mystery to her. Her voice brought me back to myself. 

‘What have I said?— what mistake have I made !— why are 
you displeased ?’ she demanded. 

I replied as calmly as I could, assuring her that I was not dis- 
pleased, but suddenly indisposed in a way I would hereafter explain; 
and pleading fatigue from my late journey, attempted to take my 
leave, that I might go back to my hotel. The Professor at this mo- 
ment came in with his guest from his promenade, and positively for- 
bade my returning. 

‘ Your apartment has been ready for you these two weeks, and if 
my young friend is indisposed, he may go to it at onée.’ 

I was glad to accept his offer. I was shown to a neat and de- 
lightfully-situated chamber, where every thing was prepared with a 
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due regard to comfort and convenience. I felt too agitated to think 
more at present. Beside, I was really weary. Early as it was, I 
drew the curtains and got into my bed. I fell into a disturbed and 
uneasy slumber, which lasted well into the following morning. 

I did not awake until late. The day was fine, and looking 
from my window, I found the view most delightful. The house 
was nearly surrounded by an extensive gardén, laid out in taste- 
ful walks and labyrinths, at the extremity of which was erected 
a bower or summer-house. As I stood enjoying the prospect, I 
beheld Theresa coming down an avenue, accompanied by her 
distinguished guest. ‘They were in close and apparently inte- 
resting conversation, although I could not perceive any thing 
peculiar in the manner of either. The former maintained her 
accustomed modest self-possession ; the latter the same noble and 
dignified demeanor. He stopped often in the walk to examine 
the most minute things, to which he would frequently call the atten- 
tion of his companion. Now the variegated colors of a strange 
flower would arrest his steps; he would then pause, and regard 
with singular scrutiny the movements of a large spider, which had 
woven his mesh across the path; perhaps a butterfly would next 
attract him, or a bird upon the wing, or an insect in the air. No- 
thing seemed to escape his observation, and nothing appeared un- 
worthy of it. Presently the two turned and entered the house. I 
hastened down, and in answer to the kind inquiries of all, was 
happy to declare myself ‘ much better, every way.’ 

I had determined to explain to Theresa the cause of my singular 
conduct the evening previous, and was in hopes that she would 
make some allusion to it. She did not, however, but on the con- 
trary evidently avoided it; doubtless with a design to save my feel- 
ings. After breakfast, the Professor and his guest went out toge- 
ther ; the former apologizing to me for the seeming neglect, on the 
score that his engagements for the day were imperative. I know 
not why, but I dreaded to be left alone with Theresa. She how- 
ever appeared desirous to prevent the time from becoming irksome 
tome. She asked me no questions, but started topics herself for 
conversation. 

‘I have received a gift this morning,’ she remarked ; ‘ something 
you would be curious to see; and I think | may show it to you, 
although it is not to be made public. It is well known that Goéthe 
has been for a long time engaged upon a tragedy, and that he has 
now nearly completed it. Last night he added, or rather inserted, 
a scene in it, and he was kind enough to give me a transcript, de- 
claring that it was half mine.’ 

So saying, Theresa produced the manuscript, remarking: ‘I thought 
you would be interested to read it, and here it is.’ 

I took the paper and read it. The thoughts were evidently sug- 
gested by what had passed the day previous. — What power of ap- 
propriation has that man!— And as it forms a part of the same 
subject, I will insert it here; although it may seem a departure 
from the plan I have thus far pursued, really it is not a departure. 
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I copy it in the German, verbatim. A translation would spoil its ; 
beauty : 
Margarete. 
Gerfprid) mir, Heinrid) ! 
F au ft. 
Was id fann! 


Margarete. 
Nun fag’, wie haft Du’s mit der Religion ? 
Du bift ein herglich gurer Mann, 
Allein ih glaub’, Du haltft nicht viel davon. 


$ au ft. 
Lak das, mein Rind! Du fiihlft, id) bin Dir gut; ‘ 
File mein Lieber lief ich Leib und Biut, E 
Will Niemand fein Gefiiht und feine Kirde rauben. 


2s 


Margarete, 
Das ift nicht rect, man mug d’ran glauben ! 


Faun ft. 
Musk man ? 
Margarete. 


Ud)! wenn ich etwas auf Did fonnte! 
Du ehrfi aud) nicht die heiligen Safcamente. 4 


$ au ft. 


Margarete. 


Dod ohne Verlangen. 

Bur Meffe, gur Beichte bift Du lange nidt gegangen. i 
Glaubft Du an Gott? *"} 
F aun ft. 

Mein Liebdhen, wer darf fagen, ; 

Sd glaub’ an Gort? inf 
Magft Priefter oder Weife Fragen, a 
| Und ifte Untwort fcdeint nur Spott . 
| Ueber den Frager gu fein. 


: 


Sch ebve fie. 


a 


Margarete. 
So glaubft Du nist? 


Faun ft. 
Mifhir’ midh nicht, Du holdes Ungefidht ! 
Wer darf ihn nennen ? 
Und wer befennen : 331 
Sh glaub’ ifn. aT 
Wer empfinden ? 
Und fic) unterwinden 
Bu fagen: Id glaub’ ifn nidt. 
Der ULumfaffer, 
Der WAlerhatter, 
Fakt und erhalt er nidt 
Dich, mich, fic felbft? 
Wi ilbt fid) der Hinumel nidt dadroben ? est 
Liegt die Erde nicht hierunten feft ? itt 
Unpd fteigen freundlid) blidend ' 
Ewige Sterne nidpt herauf? ie 
Schau id nidt Uug’ in Uuge Dir, 
Und draingt nidt alles 
Nad) Haupt und Herzen Dir, 
; Und webt in ewigen Geheimnif 
; Unfidthar fidjthar neben Dir? 
: Erfiil’ navon Dein Herz, fo grok e8 ift, 
Und wenn Du gang in dem Gefiihle felig bift, 
Nenn’ es dann, wie Du willft, 
Nenn’s Gliid! Herz! Liebe! Gort! 
j Sch habe feinen Namen 
; Dafiic! Gefiiht iff Wes; 
Natur ift Shall und Rand, ne 
Unmebeind Himmelsglut. t 


Sear - 
Bs 
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Margarete. 


Das ift alles redht frhin und gut ; te 
Ungefihr fagt das der Pfarrer auch, 
Nur mit ein Bisden andern Worten. 
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Fanft. 


@8 fagen’s aller Orten 

Ulle Herzen unter dent himmnailifchen Tage, 
Jedes in feiner Sprache ; 

Warum nidjt in der meinen? 


Margarete. 


Wenn man’s fo hirt, micht’s leinlidh fheinen, 
Steht aber doch immer fehief darum ; 


Denn Du haft fein Chriftenthum. = 


F au ft. 
Lieb’s Rind ! * 


Here was the dreaded subject back again! I felt that I had not 
strength to grapple with it, for | knew how futile was the contest. 


* WE trust that we shall find favor with our correspondent’s less literate readers, by appending a 
translation of the above. We were at first disposed to substitute this for the original German, but 
finally concluded to add it in a note. We must not forget to state, by the way, that we have taken 


our extract from the excellent prose translation of GorTHE’s ‘ Faust’ by Mr. Haywarp. 
Ep. KNICKERBOCKER. 


PromisE me, Henry! 


What I can. 


Now, tell me: how do you feel as to religion? You are a dear, good man, but I believe you do n’t 


i think much of it. a 
i FAUST. 


4 No more of that, my child! you feel I love you: I would lay down my life for those I love, nor 
{ would I deprive any of their feeling and their church. 


MARGARET, 
; That is not right; we must believe in it. 
f FAUST. 
Must we? 


MARGARET. 


Ah! if I had any influence over you! Beside, you do not honor the holy Sacraments. 


FAUST. 


I honor them. 
MARGARET. . 


But without desiring them. It is long since you went to mass or confession. Do you believe in 
Gop? 


FAUST. 


My love, who dares say ‘I believe in Gop?’ You may ask priests and philosophers, and their an- 
swer will appear but a mockery of the questioner. 


MARGARET. 
You do n’t believe, then? — 


sap 
FAOCST. 


; Mistake me not, thou lovely one! Who dare name him? and who avow: ‘I believe in him?’ 

: Who feel —and dare to say: ‘I believe in him not?? The All-embracer, the All-sustainer, does he 

not embrace and sustain thee, me, himself? Does not the heaven arch itself there above? Lies 

not the earth firm here below? And do not eternal stars rise, kindly twinkling, on high? Are we 

if not looking into each other’s eyes, and is not all thronging to thy head and heart, and weaving in 

i eternal mystery, invisibly — visibly, about thee? With it fill thy heart, big as it is; and when thou 

art wholly blest in the feeling, then call it what thou wilt! Call it Bliss! — Heart !—Love !—Gop! 
4 I have no name for it! Feeling is allinall. Name is sound and smoke, clouding heaven’s glow. 


MARGARET. 


2 tia Mik sat Shen ar 


f , ‘ . 
i That is all very fine and good. The priest says nearly the same, only with somewhat different 3 . 
i words. : 
i FAUST 
H ; ‘ oh a 
H All hearts in all places under the blessed light of day say it, each in its own language ; why not 
i in mine ? 
tt MARGARET. 
i Thus taken, it may pass; but, for all that, there is something wrong about it, for thou hast no 
Christianity. re 
H Dear child! . 
ae 3 
} ; 
; ! 
f 4 
H) 
HW 
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I determined if possible to give my mind some repose ; at least for 
afew days. After expressing my thanks, therefore, for the perusal 
of the manuscript, I asked Theresa if she would not take a stroll 
with me in the Rosenthral. She assented, and thither we proceéded. 


7 2s BA Es er PF Fa = 2 3 eee 


* Tax winter is over and gone; the flowers appear again upon the earth; the time of the singing of 
birds hath come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in the land.’ 


Hark !— how the rain-drops patter on the roof! 

A few more days of tempest, and the sun 

Shall light the naked mountain-woods, and buds 
Will swell in the woed-thickets ; yet a few 
Capricious days of drizzle and cold mists, 

And gentle airs shall fill the wilderness 

With sweet, wild harmony. The larch shall hang 
Its tassels out, and by the weedy pool 

The bird shall look into the last year’s nest, 

And sing to the young morning. Reeds shall spring 
Glossy and green along the fountain’s marge, 

And tremble in the sunshine. Flowers shall bloom 
Upon the woody hills, and by the side 

Of the rough forest-road, and in the depths 

Of the low thickets, and upon the graves, 

Nor longer shall the frosts of winter shine 

Amid the letters sculptured on the tombs. 


The season’s keen severity shall pass, 

And soft winds, fresh with scent of evergreen, 
Shall warn the husbandman when it is time 

To wend unto his labor. He shall go 

Rejoicing to his toil, for not in vain 

Hath Gop given promise that the earth shall yield 
Her fair increase in season. Winter’s snow 
Whitens the hill-tops, and the blast comes strong 
And icy through the woods ; yet in due time 
The yellow grain cast in the furrowed land 
Springs up into the harvest. Wisely thus 

Runs the perpetual harmony of things ; 

Thus wakening to new youth beyond the change 
And grossness of this dull mortality. 

From Life’s dark winter-time the soul shall burst, 
And seek its proper country. Calmly goes 

The good man to his slumbers ; calmly thus 
Would I go down, when it shall come my time, 
To rest in the cold charnel ; not in fear, 

Nor poisoned with remorse, but with a deep 

And holy quietude surrendering up 

My soul to sweet-voiced angels, let me pase 
Gently into my immortality. 
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THE GULF-STREAM. 


OBSERVATIONS UPON ITS EXTRAORDINARY CHARACTER AND PROBABLE SOURCE, 





RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED ro PROF. SILLIMAN. 


Amone the wonderful works of Nature, whose cause yet remains 
in doubt, there is perhaps none more worthy of our attention than 
that which heads this paper. Some persons suppose that it is caused 
by the trade-winds; others, that it is owing to the waters which are 
discharged into the Gulf by the Mississippi and other rivers; and 
others again say that its origin is ‘the tide flowing in by an under, 
and coming out by an upper current,’ etc. 

Before venturing a refutation of any of these hypotheses, it will 
be necessary to show what are the peculiar characteristics of this 
vast flow of water, and then inquire if any theory yet advanced will 
be able to account for them in a satisfactory manner; and if not, if 
one and all of them be found entirely inadequate, then venture to 
promulgate a solution, which my mind for some time past has 
adopted as entirely satisfactory to me, and which I trust will be found 
to cover the whole ground, both in fact and philosophy. These cha- 
racteristics are, First, its Magnitude; Second, its Force; Third, its 
Heat; Fourth, its Color. 

I. Or rrs Maenirupe. — Between the peninsula of Florida and 
the island of Cuba, the stream is sixty miles wide, and of a depth 
I believe unknown ; off Cape Fear, North-Carolina, it is one hundred; 
off New-York, about two hundred and forty; and at the banks of 
Newfoundland its breadth is about five hundred miles; and its in- 
fluence is felt on the coast of Ireland, and even as far as Norway. 

Il. Or rts Force.—‘ Three degrees to the north-east of Vera 
Cruz it has been found setting to the north-east one mile an hour ; 
in the meridian of Havannah: two; off Cape Florida from three 
and-a-half to five; between Cape Hatteras and Nantucket it has 
been known to run at the rate of three miles an hour; and whirl- 
pools, indicating great force, have been often seen as far east as 
longitude sixty-five degrees and latitude forty-two degrees; and five 
degrees east of Newfoundland it has driven a becalmed vessel from 
twenty-five to thirty miles a day out of her course. I now quote from 
‘The Coast Pilot,’ which has been politely furnished to me for the 
better illustration of this matter, by the Messrs. Buunts, whose as- 
siduity and exertions must have been great, to enable them to pro- 
duce a work of such importance to the mercantile interests of Chris- 
tendom. Thus: ‘The water in some places is like boiling water, 
and in other places it foams like the waters of a cataract, even in 
dead-calms, and places which are fathomless ; and during strong north- 
east winds, that part from Cape Roman to the north and east breaks 
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violently; so much so, that it has been mistaken for shoals during the 
nig ht.’ 

If the above be not sufficient to attest the overwhelming force of 
the Gulf-Stream, I trust that the following extracts from the same 
work will be found fully so: ‘In the strait of Florida, within the 
Bahamas, when a northerly gale increases to a storm, it opposes the 
stream in its course, the adverse power causes it to fill all the chan- 
nels and openings among the Martyr Islands and reefs, and to over- 
flow all the low coast.’ ‘The water is supposed at times to have 
risen to the height of thirty feet, and to have been running against 
the fury of the winds at the rate of seven miles an hour ; during these 
times the strait of Florida exhibits a scene terrific beyond descrip- 
tion.’ 

III. Or rrs Hear. — The temperature of the stream in the meri- 
dian of Key-West is about eighty-six degrees ; off the mouth of the 
Delaware, in the month of October, it was found to be seventy-eight 
degrees; off Nantucket, seventy-five degrees of Farrenheit. Ona 
passage from England to New-York the stranger is surprised at the 
extraordinary change from a chilling coldness to an agreeable sum- 
mer-heat, even in the space of a single night; and this when he is 
little more than half-way over. It has been found to be eleven de- 
grees warmer than the sea through which it was then passing. 

IV. Or rts Cotor. — It is always of that fine blue which is cha- 
racteristic of the southern seas. 

Are the trade-winds the cause of the Gulf-Stream? Is its flood 
received into the Gulf of Mexico through the strait of Yucatan ? 
After carefully weighing the whole evidence pro and con, I answer, 
‘No. The testimony of navigators appears to be about equally 
divided on this head. One says that he found a current of two miles 
setting from the bay of Honduras into the Gulf of Mexico; another, 
that he experienced the same setting out of the gulf, and after round- 
ing Cape Antonio, taking an eastern direction; another, that he was 
driven by a current setting east south-east, two-and-a-half knots 
between the Caymans and the Isle of Pines, etc. To support the 
negative of this question, | submit the following: First: The strait of 
Yucatan is but little more capacious than that of Florida, yet the 
force of the current in the latter is double that of the former, and 


. at times treble. If the supply were really derived through the in- 


fluence of ‘the trades,’ it 1s manifest that during the prevalence of a 
severe Norther the same exhibition of conflicting elements would be seen 
off Cape Catouch as there is off Cape Florida during a severe easterly 
gale; but this I believe has never been discovered, although severe 
Northers have prevailed, with little or no intermission during sixteen 
days. If the trade-winds were the cause of the stream, I am of 
opinion that during the prevalence of a great norther the waters of 
the Atlantic would flow rapidly back into the Gulf, because the sup- 
ply through the strait of Yucatan would be stopped ; and the feeder 
thus cut off, the gulf would be exhausted, and the law of compensa- 
tion alone would cause them tu do so. But instead of this natural 
consequent upon a severe and continued north wind, admitting ‘ the 
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trades’ to be the cause, no such result has ever been witnessed ; but 
on the contrary, the Gulf-Stream still flows, whether ‘the trades’ blow 
or not; whether the wind prevail from the north or the south, the west 
or the east; and from the latter quarter even when they are most 
boisterous ; and when ‘the trades’ have been stopped for weeks, the 
Gulf-Stream is seen contending against the furious storm at the rate 
of six and seven miles an hour, evincing a power and a source far 
greater and more permanent than the ephemeral supply which ‘ the 
trades’ could possibly give. 

This great difference of volume, of force and of elemental strife, 
which is seen when winds of equal strength oppose the different cur- 
rents at the strait of Yucatan and that of Florida, appears to me to 
be proof conclusive that the Gulf-Stream must derive its supply 
from a source more unfailing, permanent and powerful than the 
mere surface-wave of the trade-winds. Neither can that hypothesis 
be sustained by the argument of an under-current; because if it 
were so, the water coming from within the tropics would be warmer 
than that north of them; would naturally flow on the surface; and 
would not, nay could not, form an under-current. I advance the 
above remarks in support of the first and second classification of 
characteristics, as well as the facts contained under those two heads ; 
and ask the reader whether the vastness and the force of the Gulf- 
Stream can possibly be derived from such unstable source as the 
trade-winds ? 

The known heat of the Gulf-Stream is more powerful than any 
other argument to show that it cannot possibly be derived from solar 
influence while within the tropics ; and if this point be once estab- 
lished, no more need be said in denial of the theory which attributes 
the Gulf-Stream to the trade-winds. As is shown in the third clas- 
sification of characteristics, the heat of the Gulf-Stream in the strait 
of Florida is put down at eighty-six degrees of Fahrenheit, while 
the mean temperature of the sea at the equator is, say seventy de- 
grees ; and it cannot be much more than this, because that of the 
atmosphere is but about seventy-five degrees; and the mean tem- 
perature of the air at Jamaica is quoted at eighty-one ; and that of 
the sea being naturally much less, it cannot surely be asserted that 
this addition of caloric was derived from the atmosphere while tra- 
versing such a distance northward from the equator, where it was 
never known to be so high, and that too in the month of October. 

The fine clear blue of this current precludes the least idea that 
it could possibly be derived from the Mississippi and other rivers 
which empty into the Gulf. The only streams of any importance 
which are tributary to that basin are the Chattahooche, Alabama, 
Pearl, Mississippi, Trinity, Brassos, Colorado and Rio Grande. 
Now the Mississippi delivers more water into the Gulf than all of 
these together ; and yet its influence in producing such a current as 
that of the Gulf-Stream would be of little or no avail. I may say 
that a thousand such rivers would not be sufficient. The boccas of 
the Mississippi discharge their waters on the segment of a circle 
whose length is not less than two hundred and fifty miles; it must 
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nabesenily eveliien be decane in very slight nem and being 
lighter than the waters of the Gulf, it floats upon their surface, and is 
at once subject to the powerful influence of evaporation which in the 
Gulf of Mexico, especially in the summer months, is much beyond 
belief. On entering the Mississippi, when but a few miles from the 
main pass, you see its turgid waters on the surface ; your vessel di- 
vides them, and they dwindle into such insignificance that the blue 
wave of the Gulf is seen in the wake of the ship until you arrive 
almost at the mouth of the river. But even if the rivers which dis- 
charge themselves into the Gulf were sufficient to produce the vo- 
lume, the important characteristics of heat and color would still be 
wanting. No more therefore need be said in refutation of the theory 
that these rivers are the source of the Gulf-Stream. 

The only hypothesis then to which any force attaches is that of 
the ‘ trade-winds ;’ and this to a superficial inspection would seem 
to be amply sufficient ; a grand pier or barrier extending from lon- 
gitude thirty-three degrees west, to ninety-seven west, that is from 
Cape St. Roche in South America to the shores of Mexico, sixty- 
four degrees, and running generally on the diagonal of the rhombs, 
would, | say, appear at first view to be equal to the production of 
such a flood; but this I deny, upon the grounds already laid down; 
viz., its vastness could not be produced by ‘the trades;’ because 
even should they raise a wave of a thousand tons, and it rise to a 
crest, it is evident that such weight, resting upon no basis but a liquid 
like itself, must necessarily sink into it and displace the waters be- 
neath itself in a direction opposite to its own course, as the cog of 
one pinion-wheel would propel that of another in the direction con- 
trary to itsown motion. Beside, the law of equilibrium, compensa- 
tion, would demand this, and require it. 

Its force cannot be derived from the ‘ trade-winds,’ from the fact 
that there is no war of elements, during a severe norther, between 
Cape Catouch and Cape Antonio at all to compare with that which 
is always seen off Cape Florida during a severe easterly or north- 
easterly gale. 

Its heat cannot be derived from the tropical wave, because it pos- 
sesses a greater amount of caloric off Key-West, even in the month 
of October, than that possessed by any part of the sea within the 
tropics, even in the midst of summer. 

Its color cannot be derived from ‘the trades,’ because the waves 
which they propel are generally those of shallow seas, which must 
necessarily become more or less turgid, and could not therefore pos- 
sess that mild, beautiful blue which is one of the peculiar features 
of that vast volume of water. If the rivers which disembogue 
themselves into the bay of Mexico be not, if the trade-winds be not, 
the source of the Gulf-Stream; if the facts already quoted directly 
oppose and flatly deny these hypotheses, what then zs the source of 
the Gulf-Stream ? 

To make a satisfactory answer to this, it is necessary to examine 
an extensive field. We find by the report of the French engineers 
sent to survey the route for the Panama canal, that the waters of 
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the Pacthe are genunatiy shout sloven feet bbiiheor enn thoes on the 
Atlantic side; and at spring-tides they are some eighteeen feet 
higher. Now this is an extraordinary fact, the very reverse of what 
would appear, philosophically, should be the case; because the 
earth travelling at the rate of one thousand and forty-five miles an 
hour eastward, it would seem that the waters on the western side of 
the barrier would flow away from it, and those*of the eastern side 
be piled up against it. This fact is plainly illustrated by putting a 
grind-stone or rounded board in motion on an axis; having previ- 
ously wetted it, and placed a barrier on the verge, it will first be 
found that the water will flow to the utmost verge of the circle ; 
and if not too violently moved, the water will be seen to flow over 
the barrier in a little jet, in a direction contrary to the motion of the 
wheel. That this philosophical law does act on the eastern side of 
the isthmus of Panama, there can be no doubt; and notwithstand- 
ing this influence, we find that the waters on the eastern side are lower 
by eleven to eighteen feet than they are on the western! We now 
come to the inquiry as to the cause of such phenomenon, so con- 
trary to known laws, which would produce an effect directly the op- 

posite. 

If the inquirer will turn to the map of those countries, he will 
find that the volume of water on the Atlantic side, which could have 
any influence on the question, is only that within the meridians of 
sixty-five and ninety degrees west of Greenwich, lying between the 
United States and South z America, which is almost of no consideration 
when compared with that on the Pacific side; and the centrifugal 
force, operating directly along the meridians, can have but little in- 
fluence upon so small a body of water as that of the West Indian 
and Caribbean Seas, compared with so vast a body as that of the 
Pacific, extending one hundred and fifty degrees in breadth, and 
running in unbroken volume into both the Polar Seas. 

The isthmus of Panama being so near the equator, and the cen- 
trifugal force aeting upon such an accumulation of fluid as that of the 
Pacific, gives, in my opinion, the true cause of the difference of 
elevation of the two oceans at the point of Panama. I am not 
aware that any other writer has attempted a solution of this sub- 
ject; and if mine be the true one, of which I have not the smallest 
doubt, we have a very important item as to the source of the Gulf- 
Stream. Beside this, there are other facts to be considered : namely, 
the extent and great depression of the basin forming the bay of 
Mexico, it being mostly unfathomable ; the volcanic nature of all 
the mountains of Cuba; the volcanoes at and near the narrow strip 
of land south of Vera ‘Cruz, which separates the Gulf from the 
Pacific, being but one hundred and ten statute-miles across. On 
the eastern side there are two near each other, and on the western 
there are no less than eight volcanoes in one group. But most 
worthy of consideration are the fields of liquid asphaltum, which 
the mariner frequently sails through on a voyage from New-Orleans 
to Vera Cruz, which appears like tar floating on the water, and 
which, in fine weather, i is seen ever and anon bubbling up from un- 
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known depths, and possessing a highly mephitic smell. All these 
facts, when taken together, suggest the unavoidable inference that 
the Pacific Ocean is the source of the Gulf-Stream; that the tunnels 
through which it is supplied are the flues or supply-ducts of an ex- 
hausted volcano; that the vastness of its volume can be accounted 
for in no other way than that of the Pacific being its source; that 
its heat is acquired in passing through these flues or funnels ; that 
its color, coming from the depths of the Pacific, would be preserved 
in this way; that the asphaltum, which now quietly rises to the sur- 
face of the gulf, and is buffeted about by the winds until finally 
thrown upon the coast, once issued in liquid flame from the crater 
of a frightful volcano; and that the great depression on the surface 
of our planet, forming the bay of Mexico, is the exhausted cavern 
which once supplied a volcano greater than Hawaii, or perhaps 
than any other that was ever known in our world. ‘ 
Admitting this hypothesis, all the phenomena peculiar to the 
Gulf-Stream are philosophically accounted for, and reconcilable to 
reason. Here we see the cause of its Vastness, of its Force, of its 
Heat, and of its Color ; in which solution there is not one fact to 
rise up and call it in question. 


Stuart PERRY. 


A LAY OF THE HEART. 


’ 
APPFPEBOPIONATELY INSCRIBED TO MBS. FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 


BY MRS. M. E. HEWITT. 


Wuen Fame around thy beauteous brow 
Her green and fadeless bay had wound, 

Above the ‘ wreath of wild flowers’ thou 
Had’st o’er thy youthful temples bound ; 


We met. But ah! ’t was not for this ; 
Not that the world, with loud acclaim, 
Had given the poet’s deathless meed 
To gild for aye thy gentle name: 


Oh! not for this I sought thee then, 
And not for this I prize thee now ; 

But for thy winning, guileless ways, 
And for thy love-illumined brow : 


And for thy pure, confiding heart, 
That never yet its truth forsook ; 
Which met my own in generous faith, 
And oped to me its golden book. 


And I must eat the lotus fruit 
That brings to all forgetfulness, 
Or ever I forego thy praise, 
Or teach my heart to love thee less. 
VOL. XIX. 45 
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OUR COUSIN, THE SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 


BY FELIX LIMBER. 


My father was an attorney in a small village in New-England. 
He furnished in his own history a standing proof of the truth of De 
Tocqueville’s assertion, that the lawyers form the aristocracy in the 
United States. For thirty years it had been true that what my father 
said ‘ was law,’ in more senses than one, among his neighbors. A 
quotation of his from Blackstone carried not more weight with it 
than did his dictum in matters of taste or science. With one word 
he had settled the question of the sub-treasury, and with another 
given to derision the architectural ambition of the only man who 
had ever dared to raise his voice in rebellion against his authority. 
In politics he was a disciple of John Adams; nor was it ever ima- 
gined by his followers that his course had aught of variableness in 
it. His religious convictions were very clear and definite. By his 
voice alone he had resisted the heresies that had disturbed the peace 
of surrounding communities, till,as he used to say, our village was 
left ‘a solitary oasis in the desert of sin and heresy.’ Thrice had 
he, since the principle of rotation in office was extended to the pulpit, 
detected heterodox notions in the sermons of his spiritual purveyor, 
and thrice was the speedy expulsion of the apostate the consequence. 
Yet my father was a kind man. He liked to see people enjoy them- 
selves, especially where the enjoyment was by his favor; and he took 
a great deal of pleasure in helping others when the circumstances 
showed in good contrast the benefactor and the protegée. 

My mother had been brought up in Connecticut, a state where 
the boundaries of caste have always been more rigidly drawn than 
in any other. She was much more aristocratic than my father. 
‘Her soul was like a star, and dwelt apart,’ avoiding every thing like 
free intercourse with the vulgar herd about her ; and she looked for- 
ward with much comfort tothat better state where she imagined the 
fifth heaven (for she acknowledged the superior claims of two higher 
sets) would be especially appropriated to her and her class. My 
sisters were of marriageable age. They had been frequently to the 
country-seat with my father, and were once at a party made by the 
Chief Justice; there they had been introduced to an ex-Governor, 
and were altogether very graciously treated. They had various un- 
disputed prerogatives in the village where we dwelt. It was theirs 
to set the fashion in bonnets; and a pert minx who had sent toa neigh- 
boring town for a ‘ Tuscan braid,’ and thus anticipated my sisters, 
who were dependent on the village store-keeper, was next Sabbath 
frowned at by the whole congregation. 

‘Ay! she must send somewhere else if she would play that trick !’ 
said Tapestring; and he spoke truly. He had better lost an ear 
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than open a box of laces or bonnets to the public till my sisters had 
seen them. 

I completed the family, and I too was of marriageable age. I 
was educated at college, had heard law-lectures at Yale, and ex- 
pected soon to be admitted tothe bar. 1 don’t think I was any way 
remarkable, save as being the only son and heir to the family power, 
and the only liberally-educated man in the ‘oasis.’ These things 
made me of so much consequence at home, and I had found myself 
so insignificant a personage abroad, where nobody knew or appre- 
ciated the station I was born to, that I had concluded to marry, when 
I could find a wife sufficiently agreeable to me, and worthy of the 
greatness I should endow her with, squat on the ‘ oasis,’ and quietly 
await the time when my father should yield up to me his honors and 
his rank. 

To us there was no Mordecai in the king’s gate; our authority 
was unquestioned. Buta country life is generally dull, and there 
is little pleasure in the undisturbed enjoyment of dignity. Variety 
in associates is always pleasant, and we were very glad to hear, one 
day, that a cousin of ours was coming to teach the village school. 
It would gratify our pride to show her our authority, and her com- 
pany could not but be some alleviation of the tiresomeness of soli- 
tude. She was a second cousin, and as she had lived in a part of 
the country distant from us, we were wholly unacquainted with her. 
By the death of her father, a few years before, whom intemperance 
and speculation had ruined in mind, body and estate, she had been 
left destitute and friendless. We had not taken the pains to send 
for her; for who hunts up his poor relations ? But an uncle of hers, 
on the other side of her genealogical tree, who lived in our neigh- 
borhood, and honored the trade of a blacksmith, had obtained for her 
the promise of our summer school. He told my father that he ex- 
pected her arrival; and when that excellent man communicated the 
fact to us at the tea-table, his countenance shone with conscious be- 
nevolence, as he remarked, that it was in our power to make her re- 
spectable or otherwise, and we must use her well. ‘I told Sackett,’ he 
added, ‘ that she must come right up and visit us, and that she might 
be sure we should be glad to see her.’ 

‘We must certainly take some notice of her,’ said my mother. 

‘ Yes, girls, be sure you treat her kindly,’ added the old gentle- 
man. , 

‘Of course we shall,’ replied my sisters; ‘she is our cousin.’ 

I only said that I hoped she was pretty, which expression was met 
by my father with an ominous shake of the head, warning me not to 
seduce the affection of the credulous girl by showing her any farther 
attention than courtesy demanded. ‘ Young girls’ heads are easily 
turned,’ he said, ‘and her happiness and peace of mind are of far 
more importance — far more, Sir, than is the gratification of your 
vanity.’ 

In order to give her a respectable position at once, and to secure 
for her a favorable reception in the ‘ oasis,’ we gave out that the ex- 
pected school-mistress was our cousin. Much to our surprise, the 
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first fortnight after her arrival passed away without Miss Morris’ 
having accepted my father’s repeated and urgent invitation, conveyed 
to her through the blacksmith, to come and see us. This could 
hardly be from timidity, for my father’s invitations had been suffi- 
ciently pressing, and we knew she had already made the acquaint- 
ance of the parson’s lady, who would be only too glad to accompany 
her to our house. . 

‘It was plain to be seen,’ my mother said, ‘that the elated thing 
expects the first call from us. She must be taught better, if only for 
her own sake. Alzina,’ (addressing her eldest,) ‘ you need not hu- 
mor the silly thing; she will soon find what her place is, and how 
dependent she is for every attention on our favor.’ 

‘That she will!’ replied the scion of aristocracy. ‘You need 
not fear my running after her!’ 

My father would have advised less stern treatment, but in matters 
of etiquette and management my mother’s opinion was generally 
followed. But our change of policy came too late. Miss Morris had 
already been welcomed by every body who dared to know our 
cousin. At church, strange to say, she showed no inclination to 
seek an introduction to that pew in which the majesty of the oasis 
was seated. She was so crowded with offers of hospitality that she 
was plainly under no necessity of going a-begging; she seemed to 
have captivated the whole town. It could not indeed be denied 
that there was something exceedingly attractive in her air and man- 
ners. Her features had that equilibrium that makes permanent 
good looks; and there was that mixture of earnestness and uncon- 
cern in the expression of her face that is equally removed from the 
awkward warmth of nature and the dull indifference of artificial 
life. Few would look at her a second time in a crowd, but the com- 
bination of spirit and good nature in her address and conversation 
fascinated every one; so at least said all who had seen her, when 
they came, as they did not fail to do, to congratulate us on having so 
charming a cousin. They wondered, moreover, exceedingly, that 
she had not been to see us; and we too began to wonder. We 
only knew that when she casually met my mother at a neighbor’s, 
she had promised in reply to her invitation ‘ to come and drink tea 
some afternoon,’ that She certainly should not deny herself so great 
a gratification. But she still delayed, and evinced no inclination to 
avail herself of our protection and patronage. : 

It was plainly of consequence to us to stand in a different relation 
to her from the present ; the circumstances were very embarrassing. 
Had we not acknowledged our relationship to her in the first place, 
she could never have held up her head; or, had she attempted it, 
the whole town would have been shocked at her presumption. But 
we had tied our own hands; we had said that she was our cousin, 
and that we were glad she was coming to the oiisis; and, as she had 
done nothing to forfeit our favor, how could we cast her off? No 
one came in to drink tea or to gossip for an hour, who had not some- 
thing to say in praise of Miss Morris. If a girl so captivating should 
take it into her head, no one could tell how much trouble she might 
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cause us. And beside, it offended our pride not a little, that any one, 
and especially a young and dependent girl, should be so careless of 
our countenance and friendship. Our vanity prompted us to take 
some step that would bring her to us, and show her our power and 
splendor. The difficulty was how to do this without compromising 
our dignity. That must be maintained at all hazards. 

These several conclusions were arrived at in solemn council one 
evening, after we had casually learned that the minister and his wife 
and Dr. Jones’ lady had been drinking tea at Mr. Sackett’s; an oc- 
currence for which the records of the place furnished no precedent. 
It was obvious what had drawn them thither. Something must be 
done ; we must get ourselves on less embarrassing terms with Miss 
Morris; and aside from the necessities of the case, we all felt no 
little curiosity to make the acquaintance of a person so bewitching. 
The matter was tacitly left to my mother’s ingenuity, and we all went 
to bed. Whether my mother dreamed it out, as mathematicians are 

said to dream out difficult problems, 1 do not know ; but the next 

morning it was announced that the embarrassment was got over. 
We were to make a party, and to ask among others the Sacketts 
and Miss Morris. This was pronounced on all sides a perfect chef 
d’euvre in generalship. Miss Morris would of course come; and 
coming in such company, could not fail of seeing her true position 
in the social scale; and other people would see it too; and would 
admire our condescension in going so low as to ask the Sacketts’ for 
our poor relation’s sake. 

Well, the evening at length came, and with it, at an early hour, 
came the worthy blacksmith and his wife, and his niece. It was a 
great day for the Sacketts’. That honest couple would have stopped 
immediately on passing the door of the drawing-room, if not in the 
hall itself; and would have taken the remotest corner in respectful 
silence, satisfied with being just within the magic circle of aristoc- 
racy, fashion and refinement, and awed into silent admiration by the 
splendor that shone around, and the majesty that sat enthroned at 
the farther end of the room. But Miss Morris, who had permitted 
them to come at their own hour, and in every thing had till now left 
their awe-struck fancy to itself, here interposed, and telling them that 
it was proper for them to pay their respects to the lady of the house, 
succeeded in bringing them to where my mother was seated. That 
lady on seeing them enter, had turned her attention and her eyes to 
another part of the room, rightly judging that Mrs. Sackett’s sense 
of propriety, if left to itself, would keep her at a respectful dis- 
tance, till a proper period having elapsed, she might direct some one 
to call the trembling trio to her. But she had reckoned without 
her host, as the squeaking of the blacksmith’s boots and the rustling 
of his wife’s silk dress speedily informed her. But my mother was 
fertile in resources; she turned her head, and after such an effort as 
those alone who wear spectacles know how to make, recognised 
Mrs. Sackett. She extended her hand, said she was very glad Mrs. 
Sackett had come, and asked her why she did not bring Mr. Sackett, 
and when Mrs. Sackett smiled a terror-struck and doubtful smile, 
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and when Mr. Sackett laughed a convulsive laugh, and they both said 
in a breath that she had brought him, my mother smiled too, and 
wondered she had not seen him before. When she had accounted 
for this oversight — not the less remarkable because the object of it 
had been within arm’s-length of his wife all the while — in several 
distinct and entirely contradictory ways, she inquired very cordially 
after ‘the children,’ and without attending to their reply that they 
had none, proceeded to say: ‘ You have brought your niece ? Well 
I am very much obliged to you,’ she added, turning with a conde- 
scending look to Miss Morris, ‘ You must not be afraid to come and 
see us alone after this.’ 

But a change came over the patronizing expression of her face, 
as she met, not the pale face of a terrified and trembling girl, but a 
countenance beaming with mirth, which was kept from breaking into 
a smile by the least bit of a sneer. She advanced and gave her 
hand to my mother, and without attending to the observation that 
had been addressed particularly to herself, said: ‘ You are rather 
under obligations to me for bringing my uncle and his wife, than 
to them for bringing me; and as a return for this favor, I beg you 
to introduce me to your daughters. I had half resolved to punish 
their neglect in not calling on me by refusing their acquaintance al- 
together; but when I recollect how nearly related we are, I have 
not the heart to do it.’ Such a request my mother could not of course 
refuse, though it was by no means a part of her plan to pay Miss 
Morris so marked an attention. 

Calling to me, who was doing ‘the heir’ to the various guests as 
they came in, and introducing me to Miss Morris, who received me 
with well-bred frankness, she sent me across the room to desire my 
sisters to come to her. This proceeding drew the attention of the 
whole company to the reception that our cousin received, and my 
mother for once was obliged to confess to herself that she had been 
out-generalled. 

I of course did not return to witness the meeting between my 
sisters and Miss Morris, and of what passed then I only know that 
when she saw they took no notice of her friends, she introduced them 
in the most formal manner to Mr. and Mrs. Sackett; an infliction that 
they endured with not the best grace. | 

But this was only the least of their sufferings on that calamitous 
evening. The gallantry and devotion of all the gentlemen at the 
party were diverted from them, whose prescriptive right it was, and 
transferred to Miss Morris; and instead of flattering speeches about 
themselves, they heard only praises of their lovely cousin. We did 
all in our power to cause it be forgotten that there was such a person 
as Miss Morrisinthe room. But in spite of all our endeavors to the 
contrary, it was obvious that she was the sole object of interest and 
attention ; and at lengthI gave up in despair my attempt to get up 
excitement in another part of the room, and joined the circle col- 
lected in a corner where Miss Morris was talking with Doctor Mills 
on the new style of hats. 

As L observed her closely, for the first time, I could not withhold my 
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share of the tribute of admiration that was bestowed on all sides. 
Her form was not without grace, and her features were sufficiently 
handsome ; but it was the expression of her eyes, of her whole face, 
earnest and sincere, in which lay the principal charm. Her dress 
was plain, but not to that mistaken degree of simplicity that is ob- 
viously designed to attract attention. Her conversation was auni- 
mated, on trifling topics even gay, and marked every where by those 
fundamental qualities in every valuable character, good nature and 
good sense; I could not help admiring her, and yet while I stood 
gazing on this girl, an object so well calculated to excite the noblest 
emotions in every rightly-constituted breast, l remembered that she 
was poor, and low in society and occupation, and I thought — for to 
this may the human heart by untoward circumstances be brought— I 
thought that Heaven had done injustice in giving her the power to 
please so well; while I envied, I almost hated her. Though she de- 
served the tenderest feelings and the warmest sympathy, she awaken- 
ed in me only feelings of ill-will. 

When there was a pause in the conversation, I proposed music, 
sure that there my sisters would outshine her. She said she did 
not play, and the room was silent while my sisters executed in their 
best style (and that style was to the acceptance of the first connois- 
seurs in the whole circle of our acquaintance,) some of the latest 
and most fashionable pieces, and finally they sung an Italian duett ; 
Chinese to us, and, for that matter, to them also. All through they 
gained much applause. This turning to music was plainly a good 
hit. Then Dr. Mills asked Miss Morris if she did not sing. She 
said: ‘ Very little; nothing, indeed, but some old songs that every 
body had heard a great many times.’ On being urged, she sang, 
accompanied by my sister on the piano, some of those old Scotch 
airs, that move the heart alike of the peasant and the prince, and 
which, though heard a thousand times already, are, when heard 
again, like the face of a child, or the sound of falling waters at 
night, dearer than ever before. Perfect stillness settled down on 
those around her while she sang; and as is always the effect of 
good music, we were made, each one of us, the wiser and the bet- 
ter by what we had heard. At length the company separated, and 
Miss Morris, I doubt not, haunted the sleep of every bachelor who 
had listened to her voice and gazed upon her features that evening. 
For one, I can positively answer, little as was the favor with which 
I was prepared to regard Miss Morris, I could not resist her attrac- 
tions ; and my evil and my good genius working together upon my 
brain, I dreamed of her as rich and high-born, and as my affianced 
bride. But when I awoke in the morning, my head was cooler 
and more rational I suppose, for I laughed at the absurdity of even 
dreaming of bestowing my high social position and great expecta- 
tions on a village school-mistress. Nevertheless, even then, when I 
pictured to myself the woman I would choose, my imagination ad- 
ded to wealth and aristocratic position the countenance and con- 
versation of Miss Morris. 


Though we had evidently failed of impressing Miss Morris with 
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a proper sense of the distance between herself and us, we had suc- 
ceeded in placing ourselves on less embarrassing terms with her. 
At my mother’s request she promised to make it her home with us 
for a few weeks. We expected to be annoyed by her impertinence 
and offended by her vulgarity; but we were compelled to admit, 
as we became better acquainted with her, that she was sufficiently 
respectful and polite, and by no means so rude and awkward as 
we supposed we should find her. It is true she seemed more fond 
than was proper of her patrons, Mr. Sackett and his wife, going to 
see them every day or two, and shaking hands with them at church 
with a vulgar familiarity that was quite shocking to our well-bred 
nerves. She was a little too much afraid of giving the servant 
trouble, and would talk with her familiarly for five minutes at a 
time. Then she had a hoydenish laugh, that was altogether incon- 
sistent with true refinement. But though she violated my mother’s 
notions of gentility in these and other particulars, yet that sagacious 
lady declared that it was all the fault of her education, and that even 
now she might be made, by living in good society, a very elegant 
lady: 

With all these defects, Miss Morris was undeniably a very inte- 
resting girl, She became in a few days the centre of our social 
circle. My father forsook his customary employment of haranguing 
the village politicians in the tavern bar-room on summer afternoons, 
and sat at the open window in his own parlor, watching for Miss 
Morris’s return frum her daily task in the school-room. My sisters 
suffered less from ennuz than ever before, and forgot even the fashions 
while thinking and talking of the new subjects on which Miss Mor- 
ris drew them to converse. Miss Morris showed so much interest 
in the weighty matters that sometimes agitated even the placidity 
of my mother’s mind, and seemed by her silence to value her ad- 
vice so highly, that it was a wonder, my mother said, where thé 
girl had picked up so much knowledge of what those in her station 
in society generally knew nothing about. In short, we all soon 
learned to love Miss Morris. All? Yes; I loved her. The bet- 
ter principles of our nature may be smothered or buried beneath 
artificial notions and artificial feelings, but they cannot be altoge- 
ther extinguished. They still live, though their life may be feeble, 
in the heart even of the worst of men. 

The conviction came upon me slowly, but I at length yielded to 
it, that Miss Morris was dearer to me than all my pride of family 
or the high matrimonial aspiratious that I had accustomed myself 
and been taught to indulge. I found that poetry, of which I was 
sentimentally fond, had new charms when she sat hearing it by my 
side. I found myself getting up an hour before my usual time for 
the purpose of culling a nosegay, dripping with dew, for Miss Mor- 
ris; and instead of spending my afternoons in reading romances 
that others had contrived, I coined them from my own brain, and 
made her the heroine. A month before, I should have laughed at 
the idea of my falling in love with Miss Morris. I believed myself 
born to a higher destiny. But the wise and the frivolous, the sen- 
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sible man and the vain, are equally ineapable of resisting the charms 
of beauty and wit, of kindness and intelligence. At first I thought 
her conversation entertaining, and I liked to be amused. After a 
while I would swear, by myself, that the girl was really pretty. 
By and by I discovered that I was flattered by her smiles when I 
attempted to be witty or wise. But it was not till I found myself 
following her with my eyes when she was present, and with my 
thoughts when she was absent, that the conviction came upon me 
that ] was in love. It was not difficult for me to construe the civi- 
lity and amiable deference that Miss Morris showed in her inter- 
course with me into the respect and even adoration which it was 
natural for her to feel toward one in every particular so far above 
her. She was a modest girl, and the idea that she could excite my 
love, of course never ouvtetil her head. Her admiration was there- 
fore spontaneous and disinterested. I was a little ashamed, at first, 
of the weakness of falling in love with a person so far beneath me 
in social position; but on recalling some historical cases where 
great men before me had descended from the elevations of fortune 
and estate, and offered themselves at the shrine of female purity and 
truth, | recovered my equanimity, and resolved to follow the im- 
pulses of my heart. 

The romance of the thing was worth being taken into considera- 
tion. How benevolent, how noble and self. sacrificing i in me to res- 
cue from the vulgar lot one who had nothing to bestow on me in 
return but the virtue and simplicity of nature! And how firmly 
would she be bound to me by the double tie of gratitude and love! 
Moreover, the wealthy match that I might have made I should leave 
perhaps to some ‘ poor but deserving’ youth, and thus bless a second 
person by this high-minded act. When my pride had completely 
given way to my inclination, I cast about for the manner most grati- 
fying to her in which to make known my passion for Miss Morris. 
Should I seek the first opportunity to declare my love, and let the 
happiness that awaited her burst at once upon her enraptured 
vision? Or should | little by little reveal my attachment to her, that 
she might have the pleasure of a continued surprise? I had heard 
of people who had died from the shock of joy, and I determined 
to run no risk in a matter that concerned my happiness so nearly. 
There was an additional reason for delay. It was not to be ex- 
pected that my parents were prepared for a step so contrary to the 
projects they had formed. I therefore set myself to gain, by the 
thousand arts that an only son can employ with so much success, 
the approbation, or at least the consent, of those on whom I was 
dependent. 

he task was less difficult than I had expected. My mother told 
me, when, after many intimations, | plainly signified my design to 
her, that she had long ago resolved not to allow family interest or 
ancestral dignity to have any weight in a matter on which depended, 
in some measure, the happiness of a life-time. ‘ Money,’ she said, 
‘was nothing; and there was no telling what a change association 
with genteel people might effect in the tastes and manners of Miss 
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Morris.’ I expected to find my father less yielding ; but after say- 
ing that young people were always wrong-headed in such matters, 
he confessed that Miss Morris had always pleased him, and promised 
that he would think about it, and let me know what it was best to 
do. My sisters were at first a little indignant at the idea of having 
Miss Morris for a sister-in-law, but my heirship, overpowered. 

In the mean time I was very attentive to Miss Morris; not for 
the purpose of securing her favorable regard, for of that I had no 
doubt I was sure already, (indeed, how could it be otherwise 1) 
but for the purpose of letting her know that I admired her, and that 
my intentions were honorable. She permitted my attentions and 
heard my fine speeches, but did not seem to understand to what 
point they were directed. Blind to the happiness that awaited her, 
as it seemed, she was perpetually blundering into some observation 
that gave the conversation a general turn. Indeed, under the cir- 
cumstances in which we were placed, she would hardly have been 
justified in regarding my demeanor toward her as marked by indi- 
cations of particular regard. 1 sometimes fancied that she smiled 
a little too much when listening to my sentimental speeches. 

One evening I entered my father’s parlor, and found Miss Morris 
sitting there alone ; very opportunely, though not by chance ; for I 
had communicated to my mother my intention to avow my love that 
very day, and she had managed, at my request, to call my sisters 
from the room, so as to leave me a fair field. Lest the surprise 
should prove too great a shock, I had determined not to declare my 
passion abruptly, but cautiously to pave the way for so great a dis- 
closure, that the elevation of her feelings might not be too sudden. 
At the same time, I was desirous so to shape the preliminary steps 
that the magnitude of the descent 1 was making should not escape 
her notice. [had my part well conned, and having no anxiety-about 
the result of my suit, was prepared to go through it in my best 
style. 

‘Miss Morris,’ I began, drawing a chair to her side, ‘ whither are 
your thoughts wandering ?” 

‘In the future, of course,’ she replied ; ‘that, you know, is the 
home of the imagination: of the young.’ 

‘You are dreaming, perhaps,’ said I, ‘of some happiness that 
you are compelled to believe is beyond your power; some position 
in society, it may be, that unkind Fortune has placed above your 
reach. Is it notso? Have I not guessed rightly ? 

‘I must admit,’ Miss Morris replied, ‘that I was fancying myself 
in a situation different from that I now occupy. But I make it a 
rule never to allow myself to become lost to the consciousness of 
my real situation in the contemplation of advantages and enjoy- 
ments that I can never hope for.’ 

‘In that, as in every thing else,’ said I, ‘ you show your excellent 
sense. Such dispositions as yours alone can appreciate good for- 
tune when it does arrive. If it were made known to you to-night 
that fortune has in store for you one of its choicest gifts, the com- 
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munication would be doubly gratifying from the fact that your ima- 
gination had never anticipated it.’ 

She said she presumed it would be so. 

‘ Perhaps,’ I continued, ‘ the supposition is prophetical. You are 
qualified by nature, Miss Morris,’ (1 endeavored to take her hand, 
but she withdrew it, ostensibly forthe purpose of pulling down the 
window to shut out the evening air,) ‘to adorn a higher sphere than 
that in which the unjust goddess has placed your lot. Though your 
modesty may have prevented you from discovering it, others know 
that were it not for the unfavorable influences of early education 
and society, (and for those you are not blamable,) you would grace 
the most elevated station in the social scale.’ I paused. 

‘The opinion you entertain of me,’ said Miss Morris, ‘is cer- 
tainly very flattering.’ 

‘I am sincere in the expression of it,’ 1 replied, with emphasis ; 
‘if you had been born in the lowest station in society, I could not 
have been insensible to your merits and your charms!’ 

Miss Morris, contrary to my expectation, did not faint. I re- 
sumed : 

‘I trust I have a soul to disregard the artificial distinctions of life. 
I despise the opinions of the world, and, impressed with a sense of 
your worth, I have resolved to honor it by raising you to that posi- 
tion which you so well deserve to occupy. Nothing that I possess 
is too valuable to be shared with you. Believe me, Miss Morris, I 
am serious in this; I would not trifle with your feelings on so im- 
portant a subject. I assure you that | love you sincerely; and I 
offer you my heart, my hand, and—and—my name!’ 

Miss Morris had attempted to stop me in this harangue, but I put 
my finger on her lips, for 1 knew that an interruption spoils the 
effect of a fine speech, and compelled her to listen. She heard me 
through in silence. 

‘I ought not to have permitted this, and would not,’ she said, 
when I had ended, ‘ if I had been aware of what you were about to 
say. I do not doubt your sincerity, and am sensible of the great- 
ness of the honor that you intend me. But there is the best of all 
reasons why | should consider myself unable, even if I were desi- 
rous, to accept it. My heart and hand are long since promised to 
another; indeed, my heart is already given, and I expect this very 
night the arrival of one who will claim my hand.’ 

What she would have added I do not know; for, astonished be- 
yond measure, I rushed from the room and from the house. How 
long I paced up and down the walk that crossed the grounds in front 
of the house, cursing my vanity and my dulness, | do not know. I 
was recalled to myself by the approach of a young man, who in- 
quired if Miss Morris was within. As I conducted him toward the 
door, we heard loud voices. The first that I recognized was my 
mother’s. ‘I might have known,’ she said, ‘that I could expect 
nothing but ingratitude, artfulness and deceit from such a pert, vul- 
gar thing !’ 

‘Madam,’ replied Miss Morris, ‘you have neither invited my 
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confidence nor deserved my gratitude. I would have prevented 
the disappointment of your son, had I foreseen the danger of it.’ 

We had now reached the door of the room in which this scene 
was enacting. The two ladies had not heard our approach, and 
as I coughed to attract their attention, Miss Morris turned toward 
us, and exclaiming ‘O, George! you have come at last!’ burst into 
tears, and threw herself into “her ljover’s arms. 

I shall add nothing to the reader’s knowledge, though something 
to the completeness of the story, when I say that Dr. George Hart- 
ley was every way worthy of the love of our brave cousin. For 
two years, while he was completing - his education abroad, they had 
been separated. I acted 4s groom’s-man at their marriage a few 
days after his return. My father gave away the bride, in “his own 
house, and we had altogether a right down jolly wedding. 


MORNING: A FRAGMENT. 


BY WILLIAM T. BACON. 


He has no heart who in a morn like this 
Wakes not in glory with the glorious scene ; 
He does not know the luxury of bliss, 
Nor where its source is found, nor where has been ; 
He walks along the baser paths of life, 
He drinks from streams that let him thirst again ; , 
He gains no strength to grapple with the strife, 
Or strong endurance for its fiery pain. 


It. 


The sun goes up the eastern sky in glory, 
And flings abroad a flood of fairy flame ; 
The earth seems deck’d like earth in fairy story, 
And every thing has beauty none can name ; 
Along the mountains runs the eye in wonder, 
Along the forests and the valley bright, 
Where the dark floods that sweep that vale in thunder, 
And the sweet brooks, are laughing in the light. 


Itt. 


And what a voice of sweetness earth is waking 
From every side of us — a burst of song ! 
As the full soul of Melody were breaking, 
And its glad notes commingled pour’d along ; 
From the far forest, from the copse-wood dingle, 
From every grove, each stream bank, and smooth lea ; 
From each, from all the notes come, and then mingle 
With all the soul has dream’d of harmony. 
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‘that until very recently we have not had Greek as well as Latin dictionaries, with 
explanations in English.’ It is indeed a remarkable fact ; for whatever question may 
still exist as to the proper medium of critical notes for more advanced scholars, there 
is now no doubt as to the absurdity of requiring mere tyros to explain one foreign 
language by another. In the case of us Americans, there is a farther reason for 
not using Latin: namely, that few of us understand any thing about it; a melan- 
choly fact, of which one is painfully reminded by the elementary books frequently 
to be met with. We saw one the other day, (published in Boston, of course,) per- 
petrated by one C. Dexter CLeveLanp, presumably ‘ Professor’ of something, which 
contained such specimens of canine Latinity as the following: ‘ Ejus’ for‘ suos,’ and 
‘sua,’ passim! ‘Sciemus illum’ for ‘We shall know him!’ 


ledge of French ought to keep a man from that blunder.) 
‘ All ought to read !” 


(An ordinary know- 


‘Omnes legerent’ for 
Dice for the imperative of dicd ! —and so on, crescendo. 


The Greek and English Lexicons best known are Donnecan’s, Dunsar’s, Scorr and 
LippELL’s, and on this side the water, Pickerine’s. Donnecan being dead and buried, 
by common consent, it is not necessary to say much about him. Not being very 
well off for Greek, he adopted the expedient of translating Passow’s renderings. 
Cleverer men and better scholars than Donnecan have been misled by trusting to 


second-hand translations in this way. It was once inculcated upon us by a distin- 


guished Cantab, that the literal meaning of «iuA:¢, (‘ niggardly,’) was ‘ pressed toge- 
ther, or felted ;’ corresponding to our own idiom, ‘close.’ ‘ Here,’ said our instructor, 
‘ Passow is superior to Scorr and Lippe t, for he gives the literal meaning.’ And 
sure enough, Passow gives as the first translation of xiu(:é, ‘ filtz ; but it is filtz, 
‘niggardly,’ not filtz, ‘ felt ;’ the German metaphorical idiom happening to corres- 
pond exactly with the English. 


Dunsar has some excellent articles, here and there, such as those on dyxaev, 
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(adopted and praised by almost all succeeding writers,) dvondeyiis, xnraets, rndrtvyeros. 
But his book is put together in a hurry, and full of the strangest mistakes. Thus we 
have ‘ dicpa, a song, a poem; Pxiato’s Gorgias, § 49.’ No such word occurs in the 
Gorgias, or any where else in PLato, or elsewhere, and the blunder is just such as 
we might suppose a boy to make who had seen aeya written in capitals, when of 
course the subscript ‘ Iota’ would be expressed. On the othes hand, some real words 
are left out, E.G.: moverriicow, whose perfect participle, tpsererriras, occurs in a very 
beautiful but difficult passage in the Odyssey. ’AX)’ évyi pwpdowr fywy’ éroepy spat, 
(Nubes, 495,) is rendered: ‘I am not entering with the purpose of stealing.’ It is 
hard to see how any one in reading this passage could have escaped the commenta- 
tor’s notes on it, or how a scholar could be ignorant of the Athenian custom of strip- 
ping those who came to search for stolen property. And this reminds us that 
Dunsar has been accused of stealing from Pickerinc. Not having seen the charge 
supported by any examples, we cannot pretend to decide on its justice, for it is hardly 
to be expected of the most patient reviewer that he should collate two whole Lexi- 
cons on the chance of discovering coincidences.* But if Dunsar’s borrowings from 
our countryman were all of the same class with his imaginary dtcya, (which appears 
in Picker1ne, only without the imaginary reference to Piato,) they were hardly 
worth the price of his integrity. 

Scorr and Lippew’s is the Lexicon. We well remember when the long-expected 
book came out, what a furore it excited among English scholars, from the professor 
to the school-boy. Afterward, as is always the cuse, there came a reiiction, and 
people liked to find fault with it. It is certainly not absolutely perfect; the ma- 
jority of human works are not ; but it must be allowed on all hands to reflect great 
credit on its authors. ‘The pleasure at first using it, after Dunsar and Donneacan, 
was something like felicity. So far as our own experience goes, we have found it 
in Homer very good; better in the Odyssey than the Iliad, but not first-rate; in 
Hesiop very good ; in 'T'nrocritus respectable ; in Heropotus and TnucypipeEs very 
complete and excellent. There is, however, one slip in the latter author, to which 
we may be permitted to call attention, as it has escaped the notice of critics hitherto. 
*Ecyor év th xabédoa, (Tuucyp. 11. 18,) is rendered: ‘ Kept him quiet.” Now the whole 
context shows that it was Arcnipamus who kept the soldiers quiet, not they him. 
The true construction is 6 crpards etyev "Apyidapoviv doy: ‘ The army was angry 
with A’’év rn xaOédpa, ‘in the matter of (i. e., ‘for,’ ‘on account of,’) the delay.’t 
With respect to the drama, having been in the habit of using specific lexicons for 
ZEscny us and Sorvocies, we can only speak of Evripipes and Arisroruanes, the 
latter of whom is very well handled, the former not so well. Dunsar, in a letter to 
the Classical Museum, (Number Nine,) points out a strange mistake of Scorr and 
Lippe, at Troades, 536, where ay@poremddov ‘ of the immortal maid’ is rendered 
‘with coursers of immortal strain.’ (Evrirrpes is one of Donsar’s strong points.) 








* PICKERING’S editors affirm that ‘ Professor DuNnBar’s Lexicon, in the first edition, was in sub- 
stance a re-print of the second edition of the American work, and was acknowledged to be so in 
the preface.’ We have read over said preface three several times, with the assistance of a friend, 
and can discover no acknowledgment or intimation of the kind. 


t Horses, who, in spite of the age in which he lived, and the age at which he began to study 
Greek, had a better idea of THucyprpes than many of the commentators of the present day, has 


translated this passage correctly: ‘So passionate was the army of ARCHEDAMUs for his stay before 
noe,’ 
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In Demosruenes, so far as our limited acquaintance with him authorizes us to give 
an opinion, this lexicon is very satisfactory ; in PLato, remarkably good ; c: mpara- 
tively speaking, of course ; for there is no absolutely good P!atonic lexicon, not even 
Ast’s specific one. As regards XeNorpHON, we have no personal experience. An- 
THON and Drisuer say it is very meagre ; probable enough, as XeNnornon enters but 
little into an English student’s reading. In ArisrorLe, where one would naturally 
look for almost perfection, there is much to disappoint, especially erroneous references : 
E. G.: dsarédtos referred to the Politics instead of the CXconomics, (where also we 
think that the construction should be d:atidov rov ciparos, reading dpaypav, not 
dvaypuiv.) The chief improvements claimed by Mr. Daisxer in his edition, beside 
the insertion of the proper names, for which he has the authority of Passow and 
Hermann, are, in the Lyrical fragments, ‘Tuzocrirus and Xenopuon. The articles 
added to or altered are numerous. We take one literally at random as a specimen: 


* Avacca, n s. } fem., from avaé, a queen, lady, mistress, addressed to goddesses. Od. 3., 380: 
6.175; to amortal, Od., 6. 129. The word becomes common from Pinvar downward (in ; vetry, but 


unusual in prose.) dyacca mpayous xai Bovdebparos, authoress* and adviser of this deed. Eur. 
TEL., 4.’ 

Drister’s addition we have enclosed in brackets. It is just possible that it may 
be obnoxious to the charge made by English scholars against the Columbix profes- 
sors: viz., giving superfluous information. Does advacca ever occur in prose? Of 
Pickerinc we hardly know what tosay. As it is ‘the American Lexicon, it may 
seem unpatriotic not to praise it. It is certainly very far beyond Donnecan, and we 
are inclined to put it about on a level with Dunsar’s first edition. To compare it 
with Scorr and Lippext would be quite ridiculous. By way of showing their dif- 
ference in value to the student, we will compare the very first crucial article that 
occurs to us; viz., that on @Ados. It is scarcely possible to read a dialogue of Pxato, 
without being struck by what is called the loose use of dos, which is more frequent 
in him than in any other writer. ‘The usual specimen instance is from Gorgias, 473 ; 
bt téMrac ai ot Addo Cévor, Which, literally translated, is absolute nonsense. ‘The idiom 
signifies ‘the citizens and the strangers beside.’ Other loose significations of the 
word are found elsewhere, as in Tueocritus, Idyl, 29: 


Tar rvvrav ‘Edévay THépts oracey Bwxddos addos. 


‘Paris, a shepherd like me, ran off with HeLEn the clever.’ 


Now there is nothing about this in Pickerinc. Lippevu and Scorrt, on the other 
hand, remark : 


‘So too in enumerating several objects where it oft, seemingly pleasant. As dpa thye kal dudin- 
odor xiov G\\ar, with her their mistress came attendant also. Od. 6. 84, cf. 9. 367, 13, 266. So fre- 


quently in attic, od yap nv yopros dvdi addo dévdpov dvdév. there was no grass nor any tree at all. 
Xen. Anab. 1, 55, cf. Herm. Soph. Phil. 38. Heriod. Plat. Gorg., 473. D. Stax. Plat. Apol., 36 B.’ 


Whoever wishes to see the merits of Greek Lexicons more fully discussed, is re- 
ferred to the London Quarterly, number CL., and to Dunnar’s letter above alluded 
to. All we have to say is, ‘ Let whoever wants a Greek Lexicon, buy Drisiex’s Scorr 
and LipDELL.’ C. A. B 


* Qu? Is authoress a legitimate word 2 
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OrrHoPpHony: or VocaL CULTURE IN ELocutrion: a Manual of Elementary Exercises, adapted 
to Dr. Rusu’s Philosophy of the Human Voice. By James E. Murpocu and WiLLtAm RUSSELL. 
With an Appendix on pure Tone, by J. G. Wess. In one volume. pp. 336. Boston: W. D. 
TicKNoR AND Company. New-York: Mark H. Newman. 


We place the title of this excellent work of Messrs. Murpocu and Russeu at 
the head of the ensuing remarks of a correspondent, not to indicate a review of the 
work itself, since the first edition has already been noticed in these pages, but in con- 
nection with the ensuing observations upon oratory, to call attention to a treatise 
which furnishes the ground-work of practical elocution, and whatever explanations 
are needed for the training of the organs and the cultivation of the voice. We 
should have more and better orators among us, if our countrymen would only pay a 
little attention to the rudiments of articulation and &xpression and the organic disci- 


pline of what has been felicitously termed ‘ vocal gymnastics.’ But we are forget- 
ting our correspondent : 


‘THE pleasures of elocution constitute one of the most refined enjoyments of intellect. Wemay 
read, in the silence of the chamber, the classic page, the burning words of the poet or the orator, 
and relish the feast with the appetite of a moral Apicius ; but let these same productions be pre- 
sented to us in the flowing, discriminating and animated manner of the accomplished orator himself, 
and the thoughts and expressions assume new forms of beauty; they start out as if invested with 
personification, and stir up in the soul sources of pleasure unknown and unthought of in their pre- 
vious perusal. They are no more the same than the cold chiselled marble is the breathing, speak- 
ing, moving man. In reading the immortal elocutionary productions of the classic periods of Greece 
and Rome, we are almost led to envy (if envy can be said to belong to the past,) the lot of those who 
listened to a DEMOSTHENES, a Cicero, and their kindred spirits. That was the illustrious period, 
in which the energies of elocution are admitted to have been most prevalent and most felt. The 
orators then were literally devoted to one study. Their zeal became inflamed by every new beauty 
that indefatigable analysis might evolve, and the eloquence and poetry of nature became the familiar 
language of these enthusiastic scholars. They ‘ glanced from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ;’ 
fathomed the depths of mighty minds, and arranged every word of their own writings so as not to 
offeud the ear by a discordant sound. Thus, we are told, DemosTHENEs transcribed the whote his- 
tory of THucyDIDEs eight or nine times over, merely to catch the force and spirit of that historian ; 
and SocraTEs spent whole years of his life in writing his chief oration ; a part of which he is said 
to have borrowed from Lyptas and TuucypipEs. And even in our own age, our most successful 
advocates at the bar and on the hustings are those who have ‘ learned and conned by rote’ the mighty 
volume of nature, as opened in the works of SHakspEare. Wu1utam C. Preston, OGpEN HorFr- 
MAN, LEGARE, Ex1 Moore, et id omne genus, draw their figures, illustrations and modes of appeal 
to the passions from his inspired pages, and form their action from such gifted interpreters as Mac- 
READY, Forrest, Murpocu, and others on the stage. In the works of Cicero we meet with ano- 
ther example of industry, without a parallel in the annals of ancient history. Noman perhaps ever 
wrote more books than this ill-fated author ; and if we judge of his literary labors by the numerous 
volumes known at the present time, to say nothing of those supposed to have been lost in the dark 
ages, we have reason to be amazed at the exhibition of his perseverance. How will such examples 
compare with the industry of modern orators ? with the extemporaneous flow of words without force 
and meaning, or with the school-boy manner of recital which our speakers carry with them into the 


legislative halls, the pulpit, the bar, and the hustings? But it is said the ancient orators had greater 


opportunities for the display of their eloquence. True; butin any age where a man expects to effect 
any thing by his speech, he must 


‘Srirren the sinews, summon up the blood; 
Disguise fair Nature with hard-favored rage, 
Then lend the eye aterrible aspect! 

Let it pry through the portage of the head 
Like the brass cannon; let the brow o’erwhelm it 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O’erhang and gully his confounded base, 

Swilled with the wild and wasteful ocean; 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 

To its full height.’ 
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And, as though he were the only mediator between the people and the object in view, he should 
banish every earthly fear, and hurl his fire-brands of eloquence into the multitude, even though the 
flame recoil back upon himself, and blast the mind from which it emanated. Such were the circum- 
stances of the ancients, that they had only to secure the friendship of the people, and the tide of 
public feeling flowed into any channel they might form. They addressed and commanded the atten- 
tion of breathless thousands with a voice of thunder, and their souls emitted those brilliant flashes 
which are justly called ‘the lightning of eloquence.’ 

‘What would have been the surprise of the eulogist, while reading his funeral discourse on the 
character of the lamented ‘Chief of the Hermitage,’ could he have then beheld an orator whose 
every syllable penetrated to the Battery, far above the noises of the fluctuating multitude? It is 
needless to say that Mr. B—— was scarcely heard beyond the lines of the immediate spectators. 
But with all the energy of the orators who appeared in the most palmy days of Greece and Rome, 
there was nothing that approached that affected ranting, so common among our modern speakers. 
That sort of eloquence seems to have almost wholly degenerated in the lapse of time, and its flame 
and spirit to be lost. The truth is, we have but few orators at this period, whose declamation is any 
thing more than common reading ; such as we may hear at home in the social circle, or in the juve- 
nile exercises of a school-exhibition. And why? Not because we have not scholars competent to 
write a correct and polished oration, or a sound political speech, but because eloquence is not made a 
study ; and as long as the words are correct, and the style appears learned and perspicuous, a fasci- 
nating delivery seems to be considered of little or no importance. It is owing to this circumstance 
that we are obliged to listen to the eternal tautology of sounds, if not of thought; and we become 
weary of the ceaseless whining tone of the orator, whatever may be his theme or the occasion. We 
know not why it is, but true eloquence has ever been subject to persecution and misfortune; and it 
furnishes a melancholy lesson for aspiring demagogues, to look back and view the wreck of the great in 
intellect ; to behold the fate of ancient orators; now soaring to the sky, and thundering forth the 
Jaw by which the whole populace should abide, and now grovelling to the earth, where the last flame 
of ambition was to be extinguished by disgrace and ignominy. But one word more touching the 
study of eloquence. It is evident there are not many advantages for its pursuit in modern days that 
men enjoyed in past ages ; and until this shall cease to be the case, we cannot expect to witness that 
perfection in orators which has been the boast of other times. There seems to be a want of enthu- 
siasm among the young men of our legislatures, and at our tribunals of justice ; for seldom does a 
young man venture to stand up in debate without first asking permission, as it were, of the aged 
men of the land, who seem delighted in crushing the hopes of the youthful adventurer, and in re- 
stricting all powers but their own. There appears to be a selfish propensity among the wise men 
and elders to keep back young men; and unless, like Wiit1am Prt, they rise upon them in the 
irresistible energy of their genius, turn the tables, and in spite of all their convulsions, strangle them 
and their whole faction, as HErcuLEs did the serpent PyTHon, breaking down the barriers of cus- 
tom, they may wait until the head is gray, and the energy of youth gone, before they will be per- 
mitted to utter their opinions aloud. We do not mean to have it inferred that every young man, 
demagogue though he be, should be tolerated with his ranting; but a candid review of modern ora- 
tors will convince any one that the limited encouragement of elocution, especially in the northern 
states, is the great cause of neglect of its study. This remark will apply to almost every branch of 
literature or the arts, where taste and genius are combined. Until quite lately, we have rarely met 


with a gifted painter or sculptor, whose productions were justly appreciated until the master was 
beyond the reach of pecuniary reward: 


‘Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death ?’ 


The poet, too, when his harp becomes unstrung, breathes forth his last strain, spirit-broken and 
neglected. But notwithstanding all discouragements, let each one judiciously choose his profession 
and firmly abide by his choice. Every one must stand by his own strength. If we would be dis- 
tinguished, and receive the plaudits of the multitude ; if we would wear the laurels that are strown 
among our contemporaries, we must push forward into the fight, and boldly brandish the weapon 
with which we must clear our path through the world ; or we may forever linger inthe rear, without 
honor to ourselves or profit to our country. 

‘Mr. CuarLes WHITNEY, who gives us‘Evenings with American Authors and Poets,’ owes to nature 
a symmetrical and commanding figure, great powers of intonation, and diversified properties of ge- 
nius; and to industry and application, many acquired accomplishments, He has evidently the true 
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ore, which, when worked down enough, will show the solid bullion, outshining all the alloys which 
impose for a day upon the public, ‘and then are seen no more.’ But in order to attain the desired 
eminence, Mr. WHITNEY must study. He must look beyond his own performances, and elevate his 
views to that ideal perfection which every student, born to excel, is destined always to pursue and 
never overtake. We hope he may continue to struggle after excellence, and keep ever in mind the 
idea of perfection. Many of his humorous citations we consider below his abilities; but what was 
said of Rome adorned by AuGustus, may be applied, by an easy metaphor, to such productions, em- 
bellished by Mr. Wu1tNey. He found her brick, and left her marblé: 


<n the 


‘ Lateritiam invenit, marmoream relinquit.’ 


He excels in what has been peculiarly emphasized by DeEmosTHENEs as the triple requisite of elo- 
quence — ACTION. His use of the fore-arm, especially, is preéminently bold and graceful. By this 
striking agency he gives his words and thoughts an unwonted power; flinging them, as it were, with 
a violent method, into the very souls of his auditory. It must be remarked, however, that his ac- 
tion is often so exuberant as to ‘o’er-inform the tenement ;’ yet redundancy, we thiuvk, is better 
than poverty of gesticulation.’ W. 8.” 


Havine never enjoyed the pleasure of hearing Mr. Wurrney exhibit his powers of 
elocution, save for a few hurried moments, and even then in what we are informed 
by our correspondent was one of his least effective illustrations, we are not enabled 
to speak officially of his merits ; but whether it were himself, the spirited Green- 
BANK, the eloquent VanpENuorr, the well-studied Howes, or the indefatigable Mur- 
pDocH, we could welcome the labors of each and all, so their exertions might serve to 
elevate the character of native oratory throughout the republic. 


Tue Prose-Wrirers oF AMERICA: with a Survey of the History, Condition and Prospects of 
American Literature. By Rurus Witmot Griswoup. Illustrated with Portraits from Original 
Pictures. In one volume. pp. 552. Philadelphia: Carey anD Hart. New-York: WiLry 


AND PutTnam and Witiiam H. Granam. 

Our first wonder, on taking up this large and beautiful volume, is at the incontes- 
table evidences of indefatigable industry and laborious research which it presents ; 
and on even a cursory perusal, we are in the second place surprised at the general 
good taste and wise discrimination exhibited in a work containing such an amount 
and variety of literary matériel. We quite agree with the ‘Tribunal below,’ in 
saying of Mr. Griswoxp, that we cannot name another man, unless it were Jarep 
Sparks, whose acquaintance with American literature is sufficiently extensive and 
thorough to have enabled him to produce the equal of this work. ‘To compress with- 
in five hundred and fifty pages so large a fund of information with regard to seventy- 
two American prose authors and their works ; still better, to include some specimen 
or specimens of the writings of almost every author, so as to enable the reader to 
modify and correct the erroneous judgments of the general critic; is a work which 
must have required a vast and ungrudging outlay of time and labor; and Mr. Gris- 
wo p has evidently performed his chosen task lovingly and faithfully. He has done 
our literature good service, as well with European as American readers; and in this 
necessarily labor-saving age, in letters as in all beside, we do not know how a young iF 
American, especially one intending to travel, can spend the leisure hours of a month 
better than in making himself thoroughly acquainted with ‘ The Prose Writers’ and 
‘The Poets of America.’ The portraits in the volume are well engraved, and are of ‘ 
the following gentlemen : Wasurneron Irvine, the late Justice Srory, President Jona- 
THAN Epwarps, J. J. Aupuson, Hon. R. H. Winpe, Jonn P. Kennepy, Wituiam H. 
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Prescorr, Ratps WALpo Emerson, and Cuaries F. Horrman ; including quite a 
collection, as our readers will perceive, of favorite contributors to this Magazine. Mr. 
GriswoLp has given an admirable sketch of Wasuineron Irvine, including the pe- 
riod when he returned to his native land and settled down in his little nest of refine- 
ment and beauty, ‘ Sunnyside Cottage,’ on the Hudson ; enjoying in town and coun- 
try the society of ‘ troops of friends ; writing for the Knickersocker, and spending 
alternate periods of leisure in the metropolis, ‘in the streets of which KnickerrocKER 
omnibuses rattled by ‘ Knickerzocker Halls’ where ‘ KnickErsocker Clubs’ held fes- 


tivals, and at whose wharves magnificent steamers and ships, coming and going every — 


day, also bore that immortal name ; in pleasing testimony of the universality of his 
fame.” Mr. Griswoxp correctly remarks, that ‘the series of sketches of manners, tra- 
ditions and travels, contributed by Mr. Irvine to these pages, would make three large 
volumes, two of which might appropriately be termed a continuation of the ‘ Sketch- 
Book.’ ’ 

As a general thing, we do not care to reiterate, reénforce, or reinforce our literary 
judgments in this department of our Magazine ; but when adverse, and hence erro- 
neously declared in certain tender quarters, or by certain sensitive persons, to be dic- 
tated by personal considerations, we have not deemed it amiss occasionally to fortify 
our own convictions by the recorded verdicts of our highest literary authorities. ‘This, 
we have done, for instance, in the cases of the author of ‘ Martin Faber,’ ‘ Count 
Julian,’ ete., and the author of ‘ Puffer Hopkins,’ ‘ Great Abel and the Little Man- 
hattan,’ etc. Mr. Griswotp joins the ‘ North-American Review,’ the Knicker- 
BOCKER, and we may now add, the ‘ Democratic Review, * in animadverting upon 
those distinctive characteristics of these writers which we have heretofore been com- 
pelled, in the conscientious discharge of our duty to our readers, to condemn. For 
example, Mr. Griswoxp observes, that in the writings of Mr. Sums, our attention is 
sometimes engrossed by actions, ‘ but,’ he adds, ‘ we feel no sympathy with the actors. 
He gives us too much of ruffianism. The coarseness and villany of many of his 
characters have no attraction in works of the imagination. If true to nature, which 
may be doubted, it is not true to nature as we love to contemplate it, and it serves no 
good purpose in literature. Mr. Simms does not discriminate between what is irre- 
deemably base and revolting, and what by the hand of art may be made subservient 
to the exhibition of beauty.’ This is almost the very language of the KnicKERBOCKER. 
Concerning Mr. Matuews, our author speaks with equal justice and severity : 

‘Tue style of Mr. MaTHEws is unnatural, and in many places indicates a mind accustomed to the 
contemplation of vulgar depravity. Who would think of finding such names as ‘ Hobbleshank,’ 
‘ Greasy Peterson,’ ‘ Fishblatt,’ or ‘Flab,’ in WasHtnGTon Irvine or NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE? 
But they are characteristic of ‘Puffer Hopkins.’ His language is sometimes affectedly quaint, and 
when more natural, though comparatively fresh, it is rude and uncouth. Some writers are said to ad- 
vance on stilts; our author may be suid to proceed difficultly, strainingly, jerkingly through mire. 
The charge of a want of nationality is somewhat stale ; but as copies of the works of Mr. MaTHEWS 
have gone abroad, it is proper to say that nothing has ever been printed in this country that exhibits 
less the national character. It is not intended here to say that ‘The Politicians’ and ‘ Puffer Hopkins’ 


are German, French, or English, but merely that they are not in any kind or degree American. The 
most servile of all our copyists have thus far been those who have talked most of originality, as if to 





Tue ‘Democratic Review’ for March, in a commendatory notice of Messrs. WiLEyY AND Put- 
Nam's excellent ‘Library of Choice Reading,’ considers it as unfortunate that the publishers should 
have provoked a comparison with that series and ove so unfavorable to our national pride as their 
‘Library of American Books.’ It would have been better, the writer contends, not to have published 
any of the several books in this series than to have given to the public the ‘lame and impotent’ efforts 
of Mr. Mathews, and the‘ iutolerable diffuseness and endless draw! of words’ which distinguish 
the writings of Mr. Sts. 
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divert attention from their felt deficiencies inthis respect. Our ‘ Young America’ had not wit enough 
to coin for itself a name, but must parody one used in England; and in its pronunciamento in favor 
of a fresh and vigorous literature, it adopts a quaiut phraseology, that so far from having been born 
here, or even naturalized, was never known among us, except to the readers of very old books and 
the ‘ Address of the Copyright Club.’ In ali its reviews of literature and art, the standards are Eng- 
lish, which would be well enough, perhaps, if they were English standards, but they are the fifth-rate 
men with whose writings only their own can be compared.’ ‘Their very clamor about ‘ American- 
ism’ is borrowed from the most worthless foreign scribblers, and has reference chiefly to the com- 
paratively unimportant matter of style. Of genuine nationality they seem to have no just appre- 
hension. [t has little to do with any peculiar collocation of words, bat is the pervading feeling and 
opinion of a country, leavening all its written thought.’ 

This not only ‘hits the nail on the head ;’ it drives it home, and buries it. We 
quite agree with Mr. Griswoip in the remark, that ‘of all absurd schemes, the 
absurdest is that of creating a national literature by inventing tricks of speech, or by 
any sort of forced originality ; of which fact, proof enough may be found in the wri- 
tings of Mr. Marnews.’ We commend ‘The Prose Writers of America’ cordially 
to a wide national acceptance ; with the especial advice to the reader, not to overlook 
the excellent introductory ‘ Essay on the Intellectual History, Condition and Pros- 
pects of the Country,’ which contains many noteworthy suggestions and much valu- 


able literary information. 


Froissart Battaps, AnD OtHer Poems. By Puitip PENDLETON Cooke. In one volume: 
pp. 185. Philadelphia: Carry anp Harr. 

Tues ballads came to us in an unlucky hour, for we had just been reading for the 
twentieth time those glorious lays of Macaunay, that stir one like aclarion. But they 
have stood this severe test of comparison well, and certainly stand very far above the 
level of what is now-a-days miscalled ‘ poetry.’ Several of them are mere versifica- 
tions of Froissart’s stories. ‘ Perhaps,’ says the author, ‘if I had carried out this 
purpose of fidelity tothe noble old chronicler, my poetry would have been all the bet- 
ter for it.’ ‘Perhaps’ nothing of the sort; and we half suspect Mr. Cooke in his 
heart thinks so too ; else why should he assign the first place to his original ballads, 
‘The master of Bolton,’ and ‘ Geoffrey Tetenoire? Very properly are they thus 
placed, being decidedly the best things in the collection. A few stanzas from the 
latter will serve to give an idea of its spirit. The old out-law, litter-borne by his troop, 
is charged by a band of cavaliers: 


‘Give me across-bow in my hand, | ‘He raised the cross-bow to his aim, 
And place a bolt therein!’ And then with sudden twang 
Grim GeorFrey said; andbendthe bow, | The bolt flew forth, and angrily 
And let the bolt be keen.’ Upon its journey sang. 
And then he scanned the County’s band, The sharp bolt flew so swift and true, 
And bade his own hold place, That ere a man might speak, 


A perilous smile was fierce the while It smote the County Gaston 
Upon his ancient face. Betwixt the eye and cheek. 


An old and feeble man, That shaped that bolt so true ! 
With raven locks so wonderful And ill betide that heart of pride 
Above his visage wan, From whose fierce will it flew! 
And peered with keen and ferret eyes The County tottered on his horse, 
So subtil in their guile, His brain spun round and round, 
You would have said a common wratli And then he lost his rein, and fell 
Was kindlier than his smile. A dead man to the ground.’ 


‘ As leant he on his litter’s side, | ‘ Ah! ill betide the bowyer’s craft 


Some of the miscellaneous poems have been published before. ‘ Florence Vane’ 
has been much admired : it runs sweetly, but there are two very puzzling lines in it: 


* Tuy heart was as a river 
Without a main.’ 
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Does this mean that the lady’s heart never lost itself? We are Davus and not 
(Epirus. Mr. Cooxe has evidently studied Tennyson and Macaunay: he ought to 
have caught a little more harmony from them. We continually meet such lines as 
these : 

‘Her voice is ignorant of command.’ 
‘Which take the golden light they are veiling.’ 





‘A man 
May call a white-browed girl Dian.’ 


‘Rude natural tales: she had no love 
Of trouvere or of troubadour.’ 


All these in one poem ; a poem too containing passages of such beauty as this: 


‘THE gods were very good to bless 
My life with so much happiness. 

The maiden on that lowly seat, 

I sitting at her little feet! 

Two happier lovers never met 

In dear and talk-churmed privacy. 

It was a golden day to me, 

And its great bliss is with me yet, 
Warming, like wine, my inmost heart : 
For memories of happy hours 

Are like the cordials pressed from flowers, 
And madden sweetly.’ 


Frequently too, we stumble upon very uncouth words : 


‘The lady Janz of Ventadore 
Is irritant of mood.’ 


‘ And oaken stools and cabinets, 
The room’s appurtenances.’ 


‘The cross that night had sunk before 
The crescent orgillous.’ 

The term ‘ appurtenances’ smacks of a lawyer’s declaration in a case of trover ; 
and although Suaksreare speaks of ‘ princes orgulous’ in his episode to ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida,’ the introduction here of a kindred word is any thing but felicitous. In the 
enlarged edition, which Mr. Cooke promises, we trust these faults will be corrected. 


An Exposition oF THE ApocatypsE. By Davin N. Lorp. In oue volume. pp. 542. New-York: 

HARPER AND BROTHERS. 

Tuis is properly denominated an exposition of the Apocalypse: a title to which 
few if any of the works that preceded it have any claim. It explains in the first 
place the nature and states the law of symbols, and thereby places their interpreta- 
tion on clear and demonstrative grounds ; a preliminary as indispensable to the expo- 
sition of the revelation as the axioms and definitions of geometry are to the solution 
of the propositions of Evcirp; and a requisite which no former commentators have 
furnished. They have neither given any just conception of the principle of symbo- 
lization, nor founded their explications on any uniform rule. They have often treated 
symbols as mere metaphors, or personifications, and almost uniformly mistaken their 
nature, and assigned to them significations at the utmost distance from their true 
meaning. This work will introduce a new era in the interpretation of the symbolic 
scriptures. No writer will hereafter follow the old method, any more than an astrono- 
mer would now proceed on the theories of the universe which were held anterior to 
the discovery of the law of gravitation ; or a shipmaster attempt to cross the ocean 
by the rules of navigation which prevailed before the invention of the compass. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Navat Sketcnes rrom tue Guir.— Our correspondent, Mr. E. C. Hine, ‘ posts 
up’ to the last advices, in the annexed account of the sailing of the sloop-of-war 
‘ Albany’ from Pensacola, her arrival off Vera Cruz, and her adventures thereabout. 
Pass we the accustomed track, ‘ the breeze, the gale, the storm,’ and the elaborate tech- 
nical detail of the sailor, to come at once to the following: ‘ On a sunny afternoon we 
made the lofty and snow-crowned Arazabo, which stood glittering in the rays of the 
sun like a monarch arrayed in his jewelled robes, and the same evening came to an 
anchor under the lee of ‘ La Isla Verde, where we found the United States’ sloop- 
of-war Joun Apams, maintaining the blockade off Vera Cruz, and rolling heavily to 
and fro on the long glassy swell that came sweeping in from the Gulf of Mexico. 
After remaining for two days at our anchorage, during which time we were visited 
by Commodore Connor, on a lovely Sabbath morning we weighed anchor, and with 
a free fresh wind from the south-west, proceeded on a cruise down the enemy’s coast. 
We had just got well clear of the harbor, when a large full-rigged brig was espied,” 
under top-sails, jib and courses, standing leisurely and boldly in for the port of Vera 
Cruz. It being no part of the policy of our captain to permit strange vessels to 
enter an enemy’s harbor, which was under a vigorous blockade, a shot was fired just 
ahead of the suspicious-looking craft, to bring her commander to a sense of his duty ; 
but he impudently pursued his course, in defiance of the gentle admonition which 
had been furnished him. This was too much for our gallant captain calmly to sub- 
mit to. The guns of the first, second and third divisions were cleared away, cast 
loose and manned, and every thing was in readiness to give our quondam friend a 
dose which it was thought he might not relish. ‘ Fire fine, Sir!’ said our captain 
to the second lieutenant, ‘ and pitch it right into him!’ Bang! bang! thundered 
the cannon, in rapid succession, and away flew the iron hail, skimming and richoting 
along the tops of the waves, dashing their spray high in air, and passing close under 
the stern of the brig, which had at last hoisted the gorgeous ensign of Spain at her 
fore-topmast head. We were just preparing to give our proud neighbor a whole 
broadside, when he suddenly hauled upon a wind and backed his main-top-sail. As 
his broadside was turned toward us, we at once discovered her to be a Spanish man- 
of-war. The ‘ Albany’ was hove-to, and a boat was manned and sent on board the 
stranger, which proved to be ‘ La Patriot,’ a Spanish brig of war, bound to the island 
of Sacrificio. When the officer commanding our boat arrived alongside the brig, he 
found her crew all at quarters, and full of fight as the Bishop of Bevis; her com- 
mander walking his quarter-deck, with wrath and indignation pictured on his cour 
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tenance. ‘ Does you vant to fight, Sefior?’ said he, looking round with considerable 
complacency upon the few old iron pots which garnished the side of his brig; ‘I say, 
Sare ! does you vant to fight?’ However, on an explanation taking place, he cooled 
down, and the two officers parted company on exceedingly friendly terms ; the brig 
being left to pursue her course without farther molestation. 

‘The head of the ‘ Albany’ was turned to the northward, and away she flew 
along the coast of Mexico, in search of other adventures. The third day after our 
departure, a tremendous ‘ Norther’ came howling along, ploughing up the tortured 
ocean, and reducing the ship to her storm-sails. The gale, however, was not of 
long duration ; and when it had subsided, we ran close in under the high rocky shores, 
and commenced cruising up and down the coast. 

* «Sail, O! cried the look-out from the fore-top-sail-yard, one bright morning, as 
we were leisurely standing off and on, under easy canvass. ‘ Where away? sung 
out the officer of the deck. ‘Two points on the weather-bow, Sir. ‘Can you 
make her out?” ‘ A large barque, Sir, standing upon a wind, under top-gallant-sails 
and courses.’ ‘ Very well. All hands make sail! In a few moments we were 
staggering along under a pyramid of canvass, in pursuit of the strange barque, which 
proved to be a very fast sailer; so fast, indeed, that it was not until after night-fall 
that we were able to bring her to, by firing a shot over her. A prize-crew was sent 
on board of her, when she was found to be a French vessel from Bordeaux, laden 
with wines and silks, with a large number of passengers, many of them ladies. 
During the night we lay by our newly-acquired prize, and in the morning gave her 
over to a prize-master from the ‘ Joun Apams,’ who proceeded with her to the squa- 
dron, off Anton de Lizardo. We then made sail, and again proceeded upon a cruise. 

‘ During the time that I have been on board this ship, I have often been very much 
amused at the long confabulations which frequently take place among the ‘ darkies.’ 

“The place where they usually convene being directly in front of my window, I have 
had many opportunities of overhearing their altercations, which have served to dis- 
sipate much of the ennui which always hangs around my lonely hours. One day a 
bevy of them gathered in front of my door, where they were very earnestly engaged 
in discussing the merits of a ‘ west’ which one of their number had recently pur- 
chased (at a great sacrifice, it seemed,) from a sailor. It was a tawdry affair, co- 
vered with variegated and showy figures, large as your hand; yet it seemed to give 
great delight to its possessor, whd turned it first in one position and then in another, 
to discover in which light it appeared the most beautiful ; all the while grinning and 
chattering like a Brazilian ape, as he half-soliloquized upon its qualities in the follow- 
ing words: | 

‘* Wal now! I reckin dat west’s a shiner! One dat’s fit to wear in de king’s ' 
pallus! Chaugh! I’m gwine to keep it till I gets home to Baltimore, and den, stan’ 
clea’ nigger! E’yah! e’yah! 

‘So busily engaged was Curree in detailing his anticipated triumphs among the 
dingy beauties of Baltimore, that he failed to observe the acquisition to his listeners 
of a little chubby ward-room darkie, who with lips apart, stood eagerly awaiting the 
completion of his comrade’s eulogy upon the ‘ west,’ when, with a look of intelli- 


gence and superior sagacity beaming in his face, he exclaimed, as he drew a long 
sigh : 


‘* Wal, gemmen, you may all say what you likes! Dat west is no doubt a 
wery fine one; dat’sa fac’! It’s a grand one, and no mistake! But, gemmen, 
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do n’t be too elewated! Dat west would look mighty well on a white man; but 
you put dat west on a nigger —put it on a nigger, and ’t will look like de wery debil ! 
I tell you you can’t make a nigger look well: 
‘* For dress a darkie how you will, 
He’ll be a dam black nigger still!’’ 

‘Had a thunder-bolt or a bomb-shell fallen among the astonished and indignant 
darkies, they could not have absquatulated with greater velocity ! The next epistle 
from our lively correspondent may be dated from the castle of San Juan de Ulloa. 


More Tak with ‘Mr. Moru.’— We welcome Mr. Morn again to our pages, 
as will our readers. In justice to that unique gentleman, it behooves us to state, that 
a line in one of the stanzas from Emerson, quoted by him in our last number, was 
made nonsense of by the careless substitution of the word ‘sun’ for ‘sum. ‘The 


stanza should have read: 
‘THE babe by its mother 


Lies bathéd in joy; 
Glide its hours uncounted, 
The sun is its toy: 
Shines the peace of all being 
Without cloud in its eyes, 
And the sum of the world 
In soft miniature lies.’ 
Mr. Morn ‘ will now address the audience: ‘ How vigorously,’ said Mr. Morn, 
‘ does Emerson recall the writers of Exizanern’s time! He has fed full upon them, 
until the matériel of his verse, however sprinkled with modern names and allusions, 
is rather of that age than this.’ 
‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘he is holy Grorce Hersert redivivus.’ 
‘*T is often said,’ replied he ; ‘but I find more resemblance in him to another poet 
of that period, whose name perhaps you will not guess.’ 
‘ Herrick, I suppose you mean.’ 


‘ I remember some verses of Herricx’s that might have been written at Concord : 


‘SweretT country life! to such unknown, 
Whose lives are others’, not their own, 
But serving courts and cities be, 

Less happy, less enjoying thee. 

Thou never ploughed the ocean’s foam, 
To séek and bring rough pepper home, 
Nor to the eastern Ind dost rove 

To bring from thence the scorchéd clove; 
Nor with loss of thy lov’d rest 

Fetchest ingots from the west, 

No; thy ambition’s master-piece 

Flies no thought higher than a fleece, 

Or how to pay thy hinds, and clear 

All scores, and so to end the year. 

When now the cock, the farmer’s horn, 
Calls for the lily-wristed morn ; 

Then to thy corn-fields thou dost go, 
Which though well-soiled, yet thou dost know, 
That the best compost for the lands 

Is the wise master’s feet and hands,’ 


‘And so on; don’t you see, Sir, a sort of Ratpu Watxpo air about it? There’s 
something in that epithet, ‘Lily-wristed morn,’ that strikes one as quite in his way ; 


*t is pretty but far-sought ; it implies a foregone personification of morning, that is quite 
charming.’ 
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‘ Pretty,’ said Mr. Morn; ‘but Emerson’s imagery is not so direct; for instance, 


he says in his fine poem of ‘ Monadnock :’’ 


‘ THOUSAND minstrels woke within me; 
Our music’s in the hills ; 

Gayest pictures rose to win me, 
Leopard-colored rills.’ 


Now what he means exactly by ‘leopard-colored rills’ is not so very clear ; yet 
there ’s something we like in the expression.’ 


‘1 suppose he means flecked and spotted with variations of sunshine and shadow, 
as a leopard is speckled with black and brown . 


* Look at a little mountain brook in spring-time,’ added Mr. Morn, ‘ when ’tis a 
little turbid with the soil from the hills; here gleaming yellow in the sun, and there 





parted by the rocks into darker and fluctuating hues, and you will see that Emerson 
took it from Nature. But you have not hit upon the man I had in my mind. He 
more resembles Georce Wiruer, in his more serious mood, than any of the rhyme- 
sters of that age. He is Wrruer, flavored considerably with a portion of the quaint- 


ness and queerness of old QuaRLeEs.’ 


As I was not ready to express my assent to this comparison, Mr. Morn went on to 


repeat the following lines : 


‘As the sun doth oft exhale 


Vapors from each rotten vale, 
Poesy so sometimes drains 

Gross conceits from muddy brains ; 
Mists of envy, fogs of spite, 

*T wixt men’s judgment and her light; 
But so much her power may do, 
That she can dissolve them too, 

If thy verse do bravely tower, 

As she makes wing, she gets pow’r, 
Yet the higher she doth soar 

She ’s affronted still the more, 

Till she to the high’st hath past, 
Then she rests with fame at last. 


She (the Muse) goth tell me where to borrow 
Comfort i’ the midst of sorrow ; 

Makes the desolatest place 

To her presence be a grace, 

And the blackest discontents 

Be her fairest ornaments. 

In my former days of bliss, 

Her divine skill taught me this, 

That from every thing I saw 

I could some invention draw ; 


And raise pleasure to her height 
Through the meanest object’s sight ; 
By the murmurs of a spring, 

Or the least bough’s rustleing, 

By a daisy, whose leaves spread, 

Shut when Trran goes to bed, 

Or a shady bush or tree, 

She could more infuse in me 

Than all Nature’s beauties can 

In some other wiser man. 

By her help I also now 

Make this churlish place (i. e. Concord,) allow 
Some things that may sweeten gladness 
In the very gall of sadness; 

The dull loneness, the black shade, 
That these hanging vaults have made ; 
The strange music of the waves, 
Beating on these hollow caves ; 

This black den which rocks emboss, 
Overgrown with eldest moss ; 

This, my chamber of neglect, 

Walled about with disrespect, 

From all these, and this dull air, 

A fit object for despair, 

She hath taught me by her might 

To draw comfort and delight.’ 


‘ Had you found that in Emerson’s volume,’ continued Mr. Morn, ‘ you would have 


thought it entirely akin with all the rest.’ 


‘ Except that I should have singled it out as more intelligible than he is wont to be. 
If he would always write in that unambiguous manner, he would have more ad- 
mirers. He seems occasionally to take delight in confusing the threads of a plain 
enough idea, till your thoughts become so snarled that you toss aside his book in de- 
spair of elucidating the intricate entanglement. He confounds places too, and per- 
sons. He puts ultra German mysticism into the mouth of ALrHonso the Wise. He 
makes Miruripates, King of Pontus, talk of tobacco as though he had been fami- 
liar with the weed all his days. Murruripates was famous, we know, for his fondness 
for poison ; but Emerson, not content with ancient toxicology, doses him with upas- 


juice and Prussic acid.’ 


‘ Very well, said Mr. Morn; ‘if ships can go to Bohemia in poetry, Mirnripates 
VOL. XIX. 
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of Pontus might easily have chewed Virginia fine-cut. Let me repeat you now one 
of Emerson’s poems, which for simplicity and directness, as well as tenderness of 
thought, is equal to any thing in his book.’ ’T is called 


‘THE APOLOGY. 


‘THINK me not unkind andrude, « 
That I walk alone in grove and glen ; 
I go to the god of the wood 
To fetch his word to men. 


‘Tax not my sloth, that I 
Fold my arms beside the brook ; 
Each cloud that floateth in the sky 
Writes a letter in my book. 


‘Chide me not, laborious band, 
For the idle flow’rs I brought, 
Every aster in my hand 
Goes home loaded with a thought. 


‘ Phere was never mystery 
But ’tis figured in the flow’rs ; 

Was never secret history, 
But birds tell it in the bowers. 


‘The harvest from thy field 
Homeward brought the oxen strong, 
A second crop thine acres yield 
Which I gather in a song.’ 


‘Isn’t that beautifully spoken? asked my friend. I was willing to confess it. 


Tue ‘Snaxer Biste,’ Ercetra.— We are assured that there is no such thing as 
a ‘Shaker Bible’ proper. The society have a volume entitled ‘The Testimony of 
Christ’s Second Appearing,’ which is divided into chapters and verses ; but it is not 
intended to supersede the use or authority of the Holy Scriptures. We have before 
us a work called ‘A Summary View of the United Society of Believers, commonly 
called Shakers,’ in which we find set forth their belief in relation to matrimony. They 
consider themselves, in their association, as voluntarily set apart from the children of 
this world; and their creed in respect of matrimony is contained in a passage from 
the New Testament: ‘ The children of this world marry and are given in marriage ; 
but they who shall be accounted worthy to obtain the heavenly world, and the resur- 
rection from the dead, neither marry nor are given in marriage.’ They avow dis- 
tinctly, however, in the work to which we refer, that ‘ the institution of marriage is 
useful in its place ;’ that ‘it has a tendency to prevent many evils in society that are 
otherwise unavoidable ;’ that ‘ for mankind in their present state, it is absolutely neces- 
sary ;’ but they add, that ‘for the followers of Curist, who are called to forsake the 


course of the world, and to crucify the flesh with its affections and lusts, it is neither 
necessary nor useful, but the contrary.’ They claim in this matter the privilege of 
enjoying their own belief, and acting in accordance with it, as do those who entertain 
different views ; holding it ‘right and just that all people should act their own faith 
in this as in all other matters ;’ and truth to say, we are quite of the same opinion. 
But supposing all the world were Shakers, as the society ought surely to desire it to 
be, where would they get recruits after awhile? Probability seems to favor the con- 
clusion that there would be an end to the society in the course of time. ‘We may 


be wrong, but that is our opinion.’ 
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Gossir with Reapers anp CorresponpENTs.— Did you hear the Astronomical 
Lectures of Mr. Mitchell? If not, town-reader, you lost a delectable, a sublime 
entertainment. But it is not favorable to the self-importance of such poor earth- 
worms as we are — little ants upon one only of the rolling globes that revolve in the 
vast universe of Gop —to hear clear expositions of the newly-explored worlds that 
wheel through the serene and silent spaces above us ; where 

— ‘ Hosts of suns 
Throng ether with fix’d rays; or, widely launched, 
Sail awful cycles round the throne of heaven, 
With their attendant spheres.’ 

One becomes disconténted at being ‘cabined, cribbed, confined’ in so ‘limited a 
sphere’ as this, and is impelled to mount in fancy with the imaginary Warton, and 
‘survey the heavens in one of the irregular fiery cars of the skies.’ He longs to 
know, with that imaginative explorer, what the appearance of the sun must be to the 
inhabitants of Mercury, and what a boiling cauldron of fire it must exhibit. Let us 
but fancy ourselves spiritual beings, seated in a comet at its remotest distance from 
the sun, that appears little larger than a star, whence we shall by degrees pass into its 
very neighborhood: what an astonishing contrast! As we travel on, we survey the 
planets becoming visible by degrees, but at first clustering round the sun ; till advanc- 
ing, we perceive them at different distances and of different sizes; calculate how 
near we shall approach to each of them ; perhaps pass near enough to the Georgium 
Sidus or Jupiter to be astonished at their stupendous magnitude, and perhaps have a 
glimpse of some immense proportionate structure on one or otlier of them ; or near 
enough to Saturn to discover the nature of his ring; and at length see the Sun itself 
become more and more a tempestuous billowy boundless ocean of fire; and perhaps 
rush into the midst of it as into a whirlpool, while it roars still louder and more dread- 
ful at the accession of new fuel! And still perhaps this unfathomable fiery abyss, 
prodigious beyond all conception, may be but one of a million of lesser ones, in- 
considerable in comparison with one a million times larger than any of these! Truly 
was it said of old, ‘Marvellous are the works of the Atmicury, and His secrets 
‘past finding out!’ . . . Tue long string of ‘ Jokes’ sent us by our Philadelphia 
correspondent are not acceptable, although we appreciate the kindness intended. 
One word here touching jokes and jokers. Our readers need not be told that we 
honor true wit and genuine humor ; but professional jokers and story-tellers we do 
not affect ; men who lie in wait to introduce ‘a good ’un ;’ who watch the slight 
crevices of conversation, that they may wedge in a preconcerted witticism or a fabri- 
cated and localized anecdote. The finest wits and humorists whom we know are 
men of sense, men of business, men of method; men not always seeking to be 
amusing, but whose perception of ‘fun’ alternates with a deep appreciation of pa- 
thos and sublimity, and whose own wit and humor, instead of being labored and 
forced upon one’s attention, spring always from a natural occasion, and are sug- 
gested and introduced when the ‘ keeping’ of ‘ time, place and circumstance’ is not 
disturbed. You never saw a ‘joke’ or a ‘ bit of fun’ from Irvine or Dickens, with- 
out the proper quo animo, or ‘moving why.’ - + - To our Cambridge friend, who 
asks, in answer to a private note from the Eprror, accompanying a returned com- 
munication, what we mean by ‘simplicity in domestic poetry,’ we reply, (although 
he has misquoted our remark,) that we mean the employment of words enough, and 
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only enough, to tell the story. Are we ‘ understood’ now? The following, for ex- 
ample, our correspondent would doubtless have spun out into two pages ; but would 
the picture have been more complete? Wi4uxkie, as a painter, ‘ understood’ kindred 
‘ effects ;) and so do our own Epmonps and Mount: 


‘ My biggin’ stands sweet on this south-slopin’ hill, 
And the sun shines sae bonnily beamin’ on’t, 
And past my door trots a clear prattlin’ rill, 

Frae the loch, where the wild-ducks are swimmin’ on’t; 
And on its green banks, on the gay simmer days, 

My wifie trips bare-foot, a-bleachin’ her claes, 

An’ on the dear creature wi’ rapture I gaze, 

While I whistle and sing at the plowin’ 0’t.’ 


- 


Now it is the same thing with simple melody. Why is it that a Scotch ‘lilt, (a 
term nearly as expressive as that most expressive Scottish word ‘ lift,’ for the sky,) 
like ‘ The Laird o’ Cockpen,’ for example, will when well played set the oldest legs 
and the goutiest feet a-moving? ‘ Not knowing, can’t say’ why it is, but so it is. 
And we have always honored the taste and heart of Queen Vicroria for selecting, 
among others, from the songs submitted to her for that purpose by our old friend 
Wi1s0n, previous to singing before Her Masesty at Taymouth Castle, ‘ The Laird 
o’ Cockpen.’ We could ‘trip it on the light fantastic’ until twelve o’clock day after 
to-morrow night to that inspiriting air, and doubtless we have few readers who couldn't 
do the same thing. . . . ‘The Biter Bit, from our Portland (Maine) correspondent, 
is a well-written elaboration and transfusion of a very brief and simple anecdote, which 
has little beside truth to recommend it. We remember to have heard it months ago. 
An extremely ‘ down-east’ Yankee, with a wagon-load of ‘ apple-saice,’ was driving 
through a village not a thousand miles from Boston, when he saw dangling in the 
wind, on a post before a tailor’s shop, a new over-coat, seductively suspended by a 
skewer in the shoulders. He drove up to the door, alighted, and went in. ‘ Be yeéu 
the boss?’ he asked of a pale-faced man, who was making diagrams with chalk and 
rule on a piece of flimsy snuff-colored cloth. ‘Ibe,’ said Snir. ‘ Yes; wal, you’ve 
got a family, I ’xpect? You’ve some children, han’t you? I see a thin boy a- 
whittlin’ out door, that looked like you; and I ’xpected like as net you had children.’ 
‘ Four on ’em ; that was JeroTHNneL, my second, that you see,’ was the explanatory 
reply. ‘ Yes; wal neéw don’t yeéu want a first-rate bar’l of apple-saiice? I’ve 
sold six bar’ls this morning, and I han’t got but one left. I'll take it out in dicker: 
I want to git an over-coat ; and if you ’re a-mind to let me have that coat that hangs 
by the door, if it will fit me, I “ll give you a bar'l of apple-saiice for it.” The schneider, 
after a little chaffering, consented, and the coat was brought in and tried on. He said 
the fit was‘a miracle ; ‘ it might ha’ growed onto him,’ so snug did it ‘ set ;) and he 
verified this praise, by twisting his customer’s neck half off, that he might look at his 
back in a glass standing in the dark at the back of the shop, and reflecting nothing 
but what was passing in the street in front. The ‘bar’l’ was ‘dumped,’ and the 
buyer drove off, proud as a turkey-cock, in his new coat. He alighted at a ‘store’ to 
do an ‘’arrand’ for a neighbor, where he encountered a townsman. ‘ Hello’ ex- 
claimed the latter, ‘ how slick you do look! Where did you git so much new coat” 
The wearer made no reply, but turning round ‘ with an air,’ asked, ‘ How does she 
set? An’tshe a beauty? And all I g’in for’t was a bar’l of apple-saiice.’ ‘A 
‘ be-e-uty !’ exclaimed the other; ‘why I never see any thing set so wrinkly! Pull 
it down ; now let goof it. Itdon’t make no odds, not a bit ; it goes right back again ; 
it puckers dreadfully between the shoulders.’ ‘Puckers, does it?’ said the chap+ 
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fallen and mortified ra er; but his face ialabaeal almost to a glow, as he added 
‘puckers, eh? Wal, if his mouth don’t pucker a darn’d sight worse than this over- 
coat ever can, when he tastes o’ that apple-saice, I ‘ll lose my guess! His children 
wo n’t steal none on’t more’n once; though it’s better a’ter you git down a leetle; 
there ’s a considerable mess of shavin’s ‘long abeéut the middle on’t!? . . . Per- 
HAPS you remember, reader, the story of Oziau Bices and the Rev. Mr. Burcuarp, 
in our last number? Well, here is the same thing in ‘phonotypy’-type, which we 
copy from ‘ T'he Anglo-Saxon,’ published in Boston by BovLe anp ANDREWS: 


‘de tel an ecselent stori ov Burgurd, di rivivalist; not ov him, egzactli, but ov 
hwot hapnd at di cloz ov wun ov hiz mitinz. Hi woz in di habit ov adresiy hiz 
coygrigefun in dis wiz: ‘# am nz goiy tw pre; and # went el dat dizir tw bi pred 
for, er tw hav eni ov deer frendz hw ar absent pred for, tw send up der nemz on ¢ 
pis ov pepur. On di ocegun tw hwig wi rifur, deer woz at wuns sent up tu di 
dese ewit ¢ pil ov litl slips ov pepur, wid di nemz ov pursunz on hwz bihaf hi woz 
tw ‘resi,’ az hi sed, ‘ wid di @lmiti. € pez sun ensyd, hwen hi sed, ‘Send ’um 
up! send ‘um up! £ can pre for fiv hundred just az izi az ¥ can pre fer e duzun. Send 
‘um up! If yw hav n’t eni pepur, get up and nem di frend yw went pred for.’ 
At dis stej ov prosidiy, ¢ man hwm wi fal col Oziel Bigz, ¢ stolwart pursun ov sics 
fit and ¢ haf in hiz stociyz, ¢ notorius unbilivyr, and s confurmd wag tw but, roz 
in di midst ov di congrigefun, ¢ mare fer el, and amidst di wines and becs and 
smilz ov di editori, sed: ‘Mr. Burgurd, # went yw tw pre fer Jim Tompsun?’ di 
reverend pitifunur se, from di ecsitment in di ediens, dat Oziel woz s ‘hard ces. 
*? Hwot iz ywr nem, sur¢—andhw iz Mr. Tompsun?’ ‘#’z Jim Tompsun; hi 
cips © tavurn dsn in Tompsunvil, and ¥ cip ¢ public has ¢ litl bilo him Hi iz an 
infurnal scsndrel, and # went yw tw giv him ¢ lift!’ ‘But’ sed Mr. Burgurd, 
‘?hav yw fet in di eficesi ov prer? Dw yw biliv in di psur ov pitifun?’ ‘dat’z 
nidur hir ner deer, risponded Oziel; ‘# wont yw tw tri it on him !’"—Nicurbocur. 


To a superficial observer, this may seem very much like the YELLowr.usu style of 
orthography ; but when we find such men as Dr. Warren, O. W. Hotes, Francis 
Bowen and Greorce B. Emerson, of Boston, uniting in a report warmly in favor of 
phonography and phonotypy, the subject may be deemed one of no small importance. 
We shall advert hereafter to the great advantages claimed for phonotypy by the report 
to which we allude, and which we receive at the eleventh hour. . . . We have 
been reading Doctor Ler’s excellent ‘ Address to the Graduatesof the Geneva Medi- 
cal College,’ just published by request of the graduates. It is replete with sound 
medical principles and valuable advice. It sets before the student the sacrifices he 
must needs make to become a good physician; the cold and watching, the fatigue, 
and absence from home and friends, which he must always be prepared to encounter, 
in the discharge of the duties of his high vocation. Nor, Doctor Lee might also have 
said, is the acquisition of that most honorable profession divested of the necessity of 
self-sacrifice. We stood recently for half an hour in a dissecting-room, where some 
ten or twelve young surgeons were acquiring, from actual demonstration, proof of the 
truths which had been developed in their previous studies. ‘They stood around the 
several ‘subjects,’ with their long black gowns and open books, like solemn monks, 
performing the service of death over the departed; and as we heard the enthusiastic 
expressions of satisfaction, at the- verification of their author’s expositions, we could 
not but be impressed with the sacrifice of comfort at which all this practical know- 
ledge must be obtained. Look around: an odor has taken possession of the hall as 
rank as the breath of the charnel-house. Here are two operators, carefully dissect- 
ing, point by point, the nerves and arteries in the chest of a negro; near by are two 
others, bending anxiously over the head of a female, whose brain is being subjected 
to a rigid scrutiny ; the mouth, around which dimples may once have played, like 
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eddies in smooth water, and which was doubtless often mantled in smiles, is tightly 
stitched together ; the limbs, green-white, hang pendulous and relaxed ; and on the 
left is another corse, with outstretched, purple arm, as if remonstrating with those who 
are delving into the secrets of his frame that they may be the better enabled to alle- 
viate the sufferings of the living. Honor, say we, to the professors of the divine art 
of healing! But for them, and their unwearied and not unfrequently poorly-requited 
services, how often would the earthly body, that ‘ harp of thousand strings,’ lie shat- 
tered and tuneless in the dust! . . . *S. D. G.’s satire upon ‘ Pictures by the ‘ Old 
Masters’’ has been anticipated in these pages by one of the admirable sketches of 
Peter Scuemit. The writer exposes a new ‘ trick of the trade,’ however. He says 
modern pictures, especially Madonnas, painted to resemble the ‘ old masters,’ are now 
executed over ancient and worthless daubs, to ensure an old canvass, as a voucher for 
antiquity. A picture of this description was lately sent to a renovator, who in cleans- 
ing it rubbed the Virgin Mary into adonkey! The ‘old master’ was as ‘green’ as its 
purchaser. . . . We received recently from an esteemed friend, a native of ‘ bonnie 
Scotland,’ and now sojourning for a season in that picturesque and romantic land, a 
letter, in which he describes the impression that the old familiar faces and scenes made 
upon his mind, on returning ‘ home again’ after the absence of some sixteen years. 
We cannot encroach upon the sacred privacy of the domestic scene; but we may 
say without impropriety that the narrative forcibly reminded us of a delightful old 
Scottish song, of which we remember only the following stanzas : 
* WHEN silent Time, wi’ lightly foot, 
Had trod on thirty years, 
I sought again my native land, 
Wi’ mony hopes and fears : 
Wha’ kens gin the dear friends I left 
May still continue mine ? Whom I left in his prime, 


Or gin I e’er again shall taste And wept to see the lad return 


| ‘The ivied tower now met my view, 
The joys I left lang syne? | He bore about lang syne! 
| 


Where minstrels used to blaw ; 

Nae friend stepped forth wi’ open hand, 
Nae weel-kenned face I saw ; 

Till Donaxp tottered to the door, 


‘ As I drew near my ancient hame, 

My heart beat a’ the way; 

Each place I passed seemed yet to speak 
Of some dear former day: 

Those days that follow’d me afar, 
Those happy days o’ mine, 

Whick made me think the present joys 
As naething to lang syne. 


*I ran to ilka dear friend’s room, 

Asif to find them there; 

I knew where each one used to sit, 
And hang o’er mony a chair; 

Till soft remembrance threw a veil 
Across these eyes of mine, 

I closed the door, and sobbed aloud, 
To think on auld lang syne.’ 


‘Tue criticism in thy March number on ‘ Audible Laughter; writes a Shaker 
correspondent, ‘I thank thee for. ‘The loud laugh bespeaks a vacant mind, might 
be substituted advantageously, in the little book thou namest.’ So we think ; but 
GoLpsMiTH, we suspect, intended by ‘ vacant mind’ to indicate a mind free from care, 
or vexing thought, rather than an empty mind. There is no rule without an excep- 
tion. We have a friend, ‘a gentleman, in heart, mind, body and estate,’ whose 
laugh is like the neighing of all Tattersalls; a laugh, as CarLyLe says, ‘ not of the 
face and diaphragm only, but of the whole man, from head to heel. Now we don’t 
approve of such obstreperous laughter ; we consider it improper, inelegant, and ‘ all 
that sort of thing ;’ but—we would go a quarter of a mile any day to hear that | 
joyous, ringing, welling laugh. ‘It does one good, like a cordial.’ - - - Wrrnin 
the last thirty-eight hours we have walked twelve miles; honored, to the best of our 
ability, three letters of introduction ; enjoyed one of Mr. Mrrcue.w’s admirable as- 
tronomical lectures ; dined out twice at the well-supplied tables of two pleasant in- 
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tellectual companions —sumptuously, temperately, leisurely ; attended two evening 
parties ; assisted at the dissection of a human subject ; (we tied the top-string of the 
operator’s long black apron before he began to carve !) visited two collections of pic- 
tures, and written six printed pages of this careless chit-chat of ours; and now it’s 
somewhere about one o’clock, or thereaway ; and— and With your permission, 
reader, we are going to bed. ‘A ducat to a denier’ that in five minutes we are in 
Dreamland! - - - How resplendently shines the sun this glorious March morning! 
‘The boys’ are having fine times in the country about these days. These clear cold 
nights and bright mornings are not without their influence upon the sugar-maple. 
The little fellows are gathering at evening now about the fire-side, to see their elders 
split and whittle the sweet-smelling pine and bass-wood ‘spiles’ or ‘ spouts,’ through 
which the nectar-sap is to run into the red-cedar buckets. Up through the brown 
and leafless woods spiral threads of pale-blue smoke are indicating at this moment the 
whereabout of many a ‘sugar-bush.” Would that we were there, ‘ sponking’ glow- 
ing maple-coals on the green beech-logs, sipping the delicious syrup from a wooden 
noggin, or dipping the fine, white bread-and-butter into the pure and perfect mo- 
lasses! Sassafras is ‘coming good’ now too in the woods ; and so is ‘ crinkle-root ;” 
and the little bright-red fungii are pushing their way up through the dead leaves ; 
summery-looking clouds are rising and floating in the west ; the meadows are begin- 
ning to look green again; and ’t wont be a great while before you will hear ‘ haw!’ 
and ‘gee!’ and ‘go |-a-a-n-g!’ vociferated in many a brown furrowed field. But 
we must n’t lose this! They ’re just closing the ‘ sugaring off’ down at our ‘sap- 
works,’ (for there ’s been a ‘ freshet,’ and the buckets are running over ;) and they 
are pouring the granulated lava-like fluid into little scallopped patty-pans and egg- 
shells, large and small, of geese and hens. We must see that; for——- We were 
about to add something here, that was a pleasant thought to us; but 





——' wee, wee patterin’ feet 
Came rinnin’ out and in’ 

at the moment, the morning-call of the ‘ little people’ at the sanctum, and we have 
‘lost the thread.’ Let it go; and we ’ll go down to breakfast, as ‘sharp-set’ as an 
anaconda. - - * Running over the foregoing, since our matutinal meal, we have 
thought it might seem a little silly to some readers. Likely as not. But even wise men 
sometimes delight to recall the scenes of earliest childhood. Do you remember Herr 
Trvuretsprécr’s description of his opening-leaf of the book of nature ; in that plas- 
tic first-time, when his soul was infantine and soft, and the invisible seed-grain had not 
as. yet grown toatree? On fine evenings, he tells us, he was wont to carry forth 
his supply of bread-and-milk, and eat it out of doors. On the coping of the orchard- 
wall, which he could reach by the pruning-ladder that the good old gardener would 
set up, his little porringer was placed: there many a sunset would he, looking at the 
distant western mountains, consume, not without relish, his evening meal. ‘Those 
hues of gold and azure, that hush of the world’s expectation as day died, were still 
a Hebrew speech for him; nevertheless, he was looking at the fair illuminated let- 
ters, and had an eye for their gilding. How vivid, even in mature years, are the re- 
collections of boyhood ; how they cluster about declining manhood ; and how strong 
the aspiration, as ‘ Time swings wide his outward gate,’ to renew the ‘ childhood of 
the soul’ in a ‘ better land!’ - - - A correspondent in Troy sends us the following 
prose effusion, which ‘ was produced during a season of religious excitement, when 
‘revivals’ were rife in the pleasant village of Lansingburgh.’ 


‘The writer,’ we are 
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informed, ‘ was esteemed and respected in his sphere. He wore an orderly-sergeant’s 
worsted sash on militia field-days, and frequently ‘spoke in meetin’.’ He served 
his country and his Gop. If more needs be said of him,’ adds our correspondent, 
in terms of seductive flattery, ‘he was of undoubted Knickersocker descent, and 
wrote more from a love of letters, and the ‘ moving of the spirit,’ than from any mo- 
tives which could be deemed mercenary.’ We would invite especial attention to 
the logical, tract-like manner in which the treatise is divided into ‘heads,’ the close 
deductions therefrom, and the blending of sundry odd lines from ‘ hymns and spiritual 
songs’ with set-phrases of the old-fashioned ‘ conference-meeting,’ which have been 
handed down from ‘all time ;’ that is, from all the ‘ time’ that we know any thing 
about, The little ‘tractate’ is entitled, rather loosely, ‘ Happiness: Address to 
Young Men of this Class ;’ but what class is not particularly indicated : 


‘I. Happiness.— Repentance should like rivers flow. First, if good may come out of evil. Re- 
pentance may come out of sin, that will reign unto death. Could any human eye behold the views of 
the glorious prospects which are presented unto our everlasting peace. Could one bare thought of 
the human mind ever flow its rapidity toward those innumerable unbounded regions of Love, which 
are opened and prepared for mankind. And may we ever be permitted to cast one single eye to 
that yonder’s sky, to see him who once mingled with our communications, and is on his onward course 
beyond the sky to seek salvation among those bright worlds which glows their glittering light from 
one toward another, like as one star glitters its reflections toward another star in glory. Let him 
who is on his onward course reflect and ask himself,‘ Why was it 1? Shall they who are dead in 
sin continue any longer therein? Gop forbid! Repent and live ; for why will ye die?’ 


‘II. Is Goop.— Go and search that yonder’s Zion’s hill, to see where lies the remains of our first 
and aged parents who once inhabited this mount of Zion’s hill, and where are those refreshing 
showers that overflowed the descending streams that watered the valley; and where are all those 
chariots and horsemen, gay and brilliant colors, that once spread their toils like shadows o’er the 
plain? And where are all those regimental and commanding officers who gained the victory in the 
battle of BonAPARTE’s army, when their general commander brought forth from the British fleets of 
the Russian empire, in combat with those British officers and our American forefathers, who strove 
for their rights like as the heavy waves that covered the sea, until the aged human race have become 
dim, and lie their heads low! And the heavy waves into the bottomless ocean have landed their 
rapid career, and all having become to a ceasing calm, and sunk in the waves, and all is gone; but, 
my friends, where are they now? O, young man! but a few more days, and who will view this 
ground to search the remains of our bodies, who now inhabit the plain, without an wedding-gar- 
ment, and our feet on slippery paths, still unprepared? And may but once more be permitted to 
cast one single eye to behold that rising sun which casts its beautiful shade of reflection from the 
east and westend of the globe. But how soon will that sun say to us: ‘ All the day long have I cast 
my beams of light upon you, but you have not regarded ; therefore have I set, to rise no more for- 
ever. But who will stay that piercing hand which will in one moment smite thee and cut thee 


asunder? But O, young man, wilt thou be cast off with an overflowing stream, that wilt thy body 
land into a watery grave! 


‘III. Rurnep 1s.— Young man, you are Gop’s building. After the building of the ark by Noan, 
to whom ten thousand freely gave all their possessions, that Noan, through his love and faith toward 
Gop, might be blessed with the fruit of your labors; but you remained until the doors were closed 
and the flood came and the raii descended, and after your own free and willing mind drowned in 
the deep, and landed into a watery grave; while Noan, with the fruit of your labors, rested in his 
ark and fled from your deluge into the land of promise, where plenty and the fulness thereof was 
prepared for bim. But O, friend4 what meanest thou, when thy companion just swallowed the 
bitter cup of wrath which caused his death? Must you repeat the double dose of alcohol, in order 
to follow his footsteps down to the grave? Quote back to the Old Testament, and see when the 
Repeemenr’s kingdom shall be built and added unto the church of Gop. And are you not this day 
employed in building the kingdom? And but a few more days are you permitted to hestow your 


building-tops with goods. But very soon will the strong arm sweep the earth and gather his crop, 
but land you into eternity. 


‘IV. Cast our.— Young man, go now and invite all thy companions to view the western horizon, 
to see that yonder’s setting sun, and then say to thy companions, ‘ Who among us shall here remain to 
behold the morrow’s rising sun?’ But as for me, I must begone; 1’!l take my staff and travel on. 
I have no home or stay with you, and not where to lay my head; no, not so much as the cattle from 
the stall. Oh! could I say to yonder’s heifer, ‘Take my room and settle mine account, because I 
have broke that law which I can never pay; I have become an outcast from the land of all living; 
and as I weep and mourn, my guilty conscience chills my blood, and almost bursts my heart to see 
my once living companions, when I may cast one single eye and behold them afar off, in that un- 
bounded region of love where Moses and the Lamps have long prepared their everlasting peace. 
But here am I left alone to mingle my head with the arrows of hell. But who will mourn for me? 
Is there one? (He was a bachelor.) No,notone! Therefore a long adieu will bid thy companions 
thee ! 


*V. Stitt Rervuse.— Our General-Inspector may pack one barrel of beef, but it will not save, 
unless the salt is applied to its usage, and then the beef will save itself; and if a man had one-half 
the ambition of that beef, there might be some hopes of him. But what can we expect from a dead 
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man? Because a man that is dead in sin doth himself acknowledge there is no life in him sufficient 
to use any means ut all. Therefore he will rather choose to face the front of his adversary, and re- 
ceive the fatal blow which will cause his deadly wound, by order of the old DraGon, his superior 
agent. But frequently the terrors of death will very often stare him in the face, and almost persuade 
him to cast one simgle eye toward the love of Gop; but his rebellious heart will veil his face, that 
men love darkness better than light, and cause him to say unto death: ‘Cut me asunder, and let us 
be swallowed up in thy victory!’ Hark! hark! hear his groaning voice: ‘Is there no hope? is 
there no repentance after death? is there no end to eternity?’ Shall I say ‘Yes After he has 
dug his pit from the east end of the horizon to the west end of the globe, then eternity has just com- 


menced. Will that give peace to his calamity? Ask that yonder’s friend who caused us to differ, or 
who is sufficient for all these things ! 


‘VI. To Szrex.— Young man, wilt thou let thy eyelids deceive thee to slumber in thy rebellion, 
which flows from the human heart, from whence both life and death therein entered from the ear- 
liest period of our lives? From thence increased the unceasing rapidity of our rebellious career, 
until the hills and mountains reécho the roaring sound of our dark sea, wherein we are fast a-has- 
tening, and very soon will our straining voice be pressed forward to that yonder’s wave, to roll back 
its rushing arm, and give peace to the swelling flood of the unbounded sea, before we are forever 
swallowed up in thy unlimited bottomless ocean! But what will become of that gentleman, when 
even the gayest lady in the grove rejects his offer, after the golden coins balanced his weight? When 
he has throughout a long three-score of years looked for love, but all in vain, and throughout his 
end of days sought for peace but found no rest. Therefore, thus adieu to the weary and wandering 
Jew! But alas! alas! O, young man, let thy repentance like rivers flow!’ 

Tue reader will not need our assurance that we mean no disrespect to religion, 
nor to religious observances and efforts, in laying the foregoing ‘tract’ before them. 
They cannot fail to regard it as we do; as an evidence that that ‘zeal without know- 
ledge,’ which is condemned of Saint Pavut, can be productive of little good in any 
community. Theology and spiritual teaching ought to be wrested from the hands of 
such didactic artizans and pious ignoramuses. ‘ A cobbler,’ says the late Rev. Syp- 
NEY SMITH, in one of his trenchant reviews, ‘ is a very respectable man, so long as 
he is merely a cobbler ; an admirable man, if he is a religious cobbler; but a great 
blockhead, if he sets up for a minister or a lecturer upon theology. And although 
ridicule is not exactly the weapon to be used in matters of religion, yet the use of it 
is excusable when there is no other which can prevent asses from mistaking their 
braying for the voice of inspiration ; a self-delusion which one may see exemplified 
almost every day. - - ._ Mr. F. Menpez Pino, the travelling correspondent of 
the ‘ Daily Evening Mirror,’ continues his letters from London in that pleasant and 
popular journal. In his last epistle he describes a breakfast at Rocers’s, where 
the following, among other conversation, took place : 


‘ Butwer, who had been watching his opportunity to say a word, now remarked that he had just 
received a copy of the‘ Literary World,’ from New-York, and was happy to see from the book-sel- 
ler’s advertisements, as well as by the editorial matter, that the Americans still gave the preference 
to English books. ‘That was an excellent idea,’ said he, ‘of establishing a paper of your own, to 
review our books after they have been noticed in the forty or fifty literary journals of this country; 
because your critic will have the benefit of ai! the opinions that have been expressed abroad before 
he ventures to give his own, if he should happen to have any. I suppose that your critic, instead of 
reading the book which he criticises, just takes and reads some half a dozen or more reviews of it 
in our journals, and then makes a review out of them.’ I replied, indignantly, that my literary 
countrymen were entirely independent of foreign criticism, and that they put no value whatever on 
English reviews in particular. To which he replied, ‘ Walker !’ evidently being very much discon- 
certed, and not knowing what else to say.’ 


Wholesome and just satire this, ‘ which nobody can deny. - + * Our ‘ friends and 
neighbors,’ Mr. Wittiam H. Graunam, ‘l'ribune-Buildings, and Mr. J. S. Repriexp, 
Clinton-Hall, have issued a very curious work, profusely illustrated with colored en- 
gravings, called ‘ The Book of the Feet.’ It is nothing less than an authentic his- 
tory of the fashions of the Egyptians, Hebrews, Persians, Greeks and Romans, and 
the prevailing style throughout Europe, during the middle ages, down to the present 
period ; including beside, a history of boots and ‘shoes in the United States, with 
biographical sketches of Roger Suerman, GIDEON Lee, Daniet Suertrey, and other 
distinguished American shoe-makers. The volume contains, moreover, important 
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hints to last-makers, remedies for corns, etc. The work is by the ‘ Elastic- Boot 
Maker to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria,’ and the present is the first American from 


the second London edition. Of its general theme we may say with ‘ OLLApop,’ in 
his ‘ Slipshodical Lyric: 








‘ Or various name, 
Their titles we invoke not; for we know 
Their number numberiess ; nor eke of styl, 
Of Wellington, Suwarrow, tasselled, lanced, 
Civil or military ; seven-leagued, 

Or Chinese kinds diminished, have we time 
To dwell on at this present.’ 


But some of our readers can examine the ‘ original’ articles; for we learn that a 
gentleman in New-Haven, (Conn.,) has an extensive museum of boots and shoes, 
containing some four hundred different varieties. What a treasure this pedal curi- 
osity-shop would have been to our lamented friend Henry Inman, in his contemplated 
illustration of the ‘ Feet of the People!’ - ; - We have seen and conversed with 
a gentleman who was present at Mr. Dempsrer’s lodgings in London, when he sang 
for the first time Tznnyson’s ‘ May-Queen’ to the poet himself, who had come down 
to the metropolis for that purpose. Tears were on Trnnyson’s cheek when Mr. 
Dempster had concluded ; and he declared that not until that moment had he felt 
the full effect of his own lines. This is the highest praise ; and causes us to felici- 
tate ourselves anew upon the fact that we were the first to call Mr. Dempster’s 
attention to the touching poem in question. He has wedded immortal verse to im- 
mortal music. + - * ‘ Metropolitan Swine’ is the title of a ‘ Sonnet’ which reaches 
us from East-Broadway. ‘The ‘ subject’ is not only uot poetical, but very common, 
and it ‘ must go nigh to be thought more so, shortly.’ If you walk up town in the 
gloaming, through any of the principal thoroughfares, you will find troops of little 
pigs, ‘marching with short squeak, almost in military order; each topographically 
correct, trotting off in succession to the right or left, through its accustomed street or 
lane, to its own dwelling.’ If these rudiments of pork ‘ fulfil the promise of their 


spring,’ there will be abundant theme for the animadversions of English travellers 


among us for a long time to come. - - - ‘ You are right,’ says an Albany corres- 


pondent, ‘in your appreciation of ‘ kullered genus.’ Niggers,’ he adds, ‘ hab genus, 
and no mistake ;’ and as an evidence of the truth of his position, he sends us a 
‘Christmas Hymn,’ composed by a colored clergyman of ‘Old Durrup. Two stan- 
zas will ‘ satisfy the sentiment.’ Air, Rosertr Kypp, ‘ as he sailed?’ 


* Comer, ye that fears the Lorn, 
Unto me, unto me; 
Come, ye that fears the Lorp, unto me; 
I’ve something good to say 
About the narrow way, 
For Curist, the other day, 
Saved my soul, saved my soul; 
For Curist, the other day, saved my ‘soul. 


‘If I had angels’ wings, 
1 would fly, I would fly ; 
If I had angels’ wings, I would fly ; : 
If I'd the wings of Nowrt’s (!) dove, 
I’d soon fly home above, 
To see the Gon I love, 
On His throne, on His throne, 
To see the Gop I love, on his throne.’ 


A negro may not become a good poet, perhaps, but we have just read of one in 
Alabama, about to go on a mission to Liberia, who by his own exertions has become 
a good Latin, Greek and Hebrew scholar, and quite a respectable theologian. ‘ Speak- 
ing of colored people,’ here is an admirable anecdote from a fair New-Haven cor- 
respondent: ‘A few days ago I saw in the street an old negro woman, trudging 
along with a large book under her arm. A negro called out from the other side of 
the street, ‘ Well, Aunt Mary, what have you got there?’ ‘Oh,’ said she, her coun- 
tenance lighting up with a look of gratitude and joy, ‘it is a present from Mrs. ——, 
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and the best of all presents, for it is the Word of Gop.’ ‘Then I hope you ’ll make 
a good use of it, Aunty,’ said the other. ‘Ah! that I will! ghe replied; and walk- 
ing on a little farther, she stopped suddenly, and looking up reverently, she corrected 
herself with, ‘If the Lorp help me!’ I could not avoid thinking that the Worp 
would be much more profitable unto salvation to this poor humble creature, than to 
those who in their earthly pride reject all dependence on the true source of spiritual 
light’ - + - *P. 'T’s? * Lines to Her who will Understand Them’ make up one long 
crambo whine. So much do they lack spirit and directness, that we cannot help 
thinking the writer would have better expressed his ‘ tender sentiments’ by making 
his plaint in the language of the discarded miner, in one of our western lead-mines : 
‘If folk would only let folk like folk as well as folk would like to like folk, folk would 
like folk as well as folk ever liked folk since folk was folk !’ You are not going to 
win back your mistress by weakly remonstrance or woful lamentation, Mr. ‘ T. P’ 
You might just as well attempt to fit one of CrirenuGn’s toupées upon the ‘ head of 
navigation. We have returned the ‘ Lines’ through the post-office, as the writer 
directed. - - + We are informed that Messrs. Livineston anp WeLLs have made a 
proposition to Dr. Beck, of Albany, to furnish the Regents of the University with 
daily observations of the state of the barometer and thermometer, at the same hours 
of the day, at Buffalo, Rochester, Auburn, Syracuse, Utica, Albany and New-York. 
From observations of this character, tables might be prepared, which would throw 
great light upon our climate, and add much to the resources of our meteorologists. 
An excellent project. - - + ‘The Drunkard’s Fate’ well describes the career 
of one ‘ given over to the demon of alcohol,’ but it is far inferior in effect to Lamn’s 
‘ Confessions of a Drunkard ;’ a man who, when he had resolved to avoid strong 
drink, which was overcoming him, found ‘ the cup’ putting in personal claims, and 
making the demand of a friend upon him, for ‘ services rendered’ when he was low 
and dispirited. His old ‘ boon companions’ had left him, for ‘ Time has a sure stroke 
at dissolving all connections which have no stronger fastening than the liquid cement 
of the bottle ;’ in his face was feeble delight, the recollection of past rather than per- 
ception of present pleasures ; and so, with fatal proclivity, he felt himself going down 
a precipice with open eyes and a passive will; he saw his destruction, but had no 
power to stop it, and yet felt it all the way emanating from himself; perceived all 
goodness emptied out of him, and yet was not able to forget a time when it was 
otherwise ; he bore the piteous spectacle of his own self-ruin ; his eyes feverish with 
last night’s drinking, yet feverishly looking for the next night’s repetition of the folly ; 
and he fully realized the ‘ body of death’ out of which he cried hourly with feebler 
and feebler voice to be delivered. It is to such victims that the true temperance 
reformer comes a messenger of peace and joy. - * * We shall be glad to hear again 
and often from the author of ‘ Our Cousin, the School-Mistress” He has painted 
the type of a class with a faithful pencil. In reading his admirable exposition, one 
is irresistibly led to wish with Tuackeray, that the ‘ diabolical invention of ‘ gentility,’ 
which kills natural kindness and honest friendship,’ were abolished from the face of 
the earth. ‘I believe,’ he says, ‘that such words as ‘ fashionable,’ ‘ exclusive,’ ‘ aris- 
tocratic,’ and the like, to be wicked, unchristian epithets, that ought to be banished 
from honest vocabularies.’ The patronizing family in the ‘ oasis’ of our story were 
‘snobs ;’ a very expressive term, and well understood in England; designating a 
class in London, from whom the following worthies are segregated: ‘You who de- 
spise your neighbor, are a snob; you who forget your own friends, meanly to follow 
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after those of a higher degree, are a snob; you who are ashamed of your poverty, 
and blush for your calling, are asnob; as are you who boast of your pedigree, or are 
proud of your wealth. You are all snobs together.’ And so they were, and so are 
‘the likes of ‘em,’ in all places, and especially in the small aping country villages, 
where ‘ fashion’ and pseudo ‘ gentility’ reign paramount ; for it is quite true that 
‘In every country village, where < 
Ten chimneys’ smokes perfume the air, 
Contiguous to a steeple, 
Great gentlefolks are found, a score, 
Who can’t associate any more 
With common country people.’ 

‘The Lost Valise’ makes too much of a slight incident; nor do we quite like the 
story of the old toper, who after ‘licking out the sugar from the spoon that contained 
the last of his brandy-sling,’ made this maudlin remark : ‘ Bread, they say, is the staff 
of life; ver’ good ; but good liquor is the life itself’ ‘The ensuing has a far better 
moral: ‘ Where am 1? screamed a drunken man, from his berth on board a North- 
River boat, which had stopped late at night, from some accident; ‘where am I? Is 
this Albany? is this Albany? is this New-York? is it New-York? ‘ Yes,’ was the 
reply of one who had noted his uneasy maudlin repose, and who supposed the boat 
was at the dock ; ‘ yes, and you are inthe broad-way !’ . . . A worp here, for it is 
well deserved, in favor of Miss Congdon’s Private Dancing School for Children. 
The instructress, an educated lady, whose success in eastern cities has been most 
marked, superintends in person the progress of her pupils, who meet like a private 
family-party, and enjoy themselves to their heart’s content. Her terms are moderate, 
and her school will continue open until it shall become too warm for her pupils to 
exercise with comfort. We cordially and confidently commend Miss Conepon’s 
school to the liberal favor of the public. Her address is at Number 116, Waverley- 
Place. . . WELL, it wasn’t quite done, was it, Mr.‘Gaten? You ll be able to 
‘resuscitate a dead language with a small bottle of smelling-salts’ by the time you 
have succeeded in smuggling a palpable poetical puff of a quack-medicine into the 
Knickxersocker. If any person should inquire of us, however, where the ‘ All-fired 
Excruciating Rejuvenating Syrup of Human Life’ is to be obtained, we ’ll indicate 
the ‘dépot. . A Bosron correspondent professes himself greatly interested in 
the appetizing description in our last of the locale where our friend encountered the 
observant Bunker-Hill veteran ; and he expresses a wish to know where it is. We 
shall not divulge, unless he is a bachelor ; neither can we commend his restaurant 
practices. The best condiment to a good dinner is the society of one’s life-companion, 
the prattle of one’s little folk ; the smile, the eye-flash, which no money can buy, and 
which no money could pay for, if it could. . . . The ‘Stanzas’ on the three hun- 
dred and thirty-third page of the present number were written at the time of the death 
of the lovely and lamented Miss Canpa, to whom they refer. The exquisite statue 
of the departed, by » r. Launrrz, we may suppose suggested the publication of the 
lines at thistime. . . . A FRIEND tells us that he heard a politician, who ‘ loves the 
dear people’ very much, and who is ready (especially about election time) to die at any 
moment for his country and a fat office, boast the other day, that he ‘ never scratched 
the regular ticket, nor wore the same pair of white kid gloves for the second time, in 
his life!’ . . . We take pleasure in calling public attention to Mr.T. S. Cumming’s 
Drawing and Painting School. The first and favorite pupil of our departed friend 
Inman ; one of the founders of the National Academy of Design, and principal in- 
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structor in the antique and life-schools ; with twenty-five years’ experience in oil and 
miniature-painting ; Mr. Cummine lacks nothing to qualify him for the very first 
rank as an instructor in the requisite and fashionable accomplishment which he im- 
parts with great felicity, and in all varieties and phases of the art. His address is at 
Number Fifty, Walker-street. . . ..UNGENTLE wives! there is a concealed satire in 
this reply to a married lady, who asked her husband why it was that Mr. Brown, his 
partner in business, passed all his evenings at home, while he was ‘ hallucinating’ 
about town till past midnight: ‘ Why, my dear, the cause is, Brown is n’t married !’ 
‘ J. T. H.,’ that ‘ bites’ somewhere in Cincinnati, ‘sure! . We have just re- 
turned from seeing borne away to the ‘ narrow house’ the earthly tabernacle of a 
pure and innocent infant boy, an only child. He lay in his little coffin, his cold mar- 
ble hands, clasping a pure white rose, cross-folded on his silent breast ; his glossy 
silken hair turned away from the calm forehead and soft cheek, on which had so often 
been imprinted the fond maternal and paternal kiss. Oh! it was a sad, sad sight to 
see that little child, amid many tears, borne away to the tomb! As we beheld the 
young mother, sobbing as if her heart would break, and the father bowed down with 
a sorrow too great for tears, we thought of the beautiful poem which many years ago 


appeared in these pages, and from which we cannot forbear to repeat these touching 
stanzas: 


‘Tuovu weepest, childless mother! 


Ay, weep —’t will ease thine heart: 


He was thy first-born son, 
Thy first, thine only one — 
*T is hard from him to part! 


'T is hard to lay thy darling 

Deep inthe damp, cold earth — 
His empty crib to see, 
His silent nursery, 

Once gladsome with his mirth. 


To meet again in slumber 
His small mouth’s rosy kiss ; 
Then, wukened with a start, 
By thine own throbbing heart, 
His twining arms to miss! 


To feel (half conscious why) 
A dull, heart-sinking weight, 

Till mem’ry on thy soul 

Flashes the painful whole, 
That thou art desolate! 


And then to lie and weep, 

And think the live-long night, 
(Feeding thine own distress 
With accurate greediness,) 

Of every past delight. 


Of all his winning ways, 
His pretty playful smiles, 

His joy at sight of thee, 

His tricks, his mimickry, 
And all his little wiles! 


Oh! these are recollections 

Round mothers’ hearts that cling — 
That mingle with the tears 
Aud smiles of after years, 

With oft awakening. 


But thou wilt then, fond mother! 

In after years, look back 
(Time brings such wondrous easing,) 
With sadness not unpleasing, 

E’en on this gloomy track. 


Thou lt say : ‘ My first-born blessing ! 
It almost broke my heart 

When thou wert forced to go, 

And yet, for thee, I know 
’T was better to depart. 


‘Gop took thee in his mercy, 
A lamb, untask’d, untried ; 
He fought the fight for thee, 
He won the victory, 
And thou art sanctified. 


‘1 look around and see 
The evil ways of men; 
And oh! belovéd child! 
I’m more than reconciled 
To thy departure then. 


‘The little arms that clasped me, 
The innocent lips that prest, 
Would they have been as pure 
Till now, as when of yore 
I lull’d thee on my breast ?’ 


Bereaved mother, no! Thy boy is now safe with the Source of Love. ‘ It is well 
with thy child? . Tue reader’s attention will be attracted by the paper on ‘ The 
Gulf-Stream, in preceding pages. The writer, Mr. Sruarr Perry, in a note to the 
Eprror, states that he was led to the consideration of the subject under the following 
circumstances: ‘ Living in New-Orleans in 1836, I had often regretted the deplora- 
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ble condition of the streets of that city, and had a strong desire if possible to improve 
them. Having heard from some volunteers who had returned from the Texas revo- 
lution that a quantity of asphaltum could be easily procured upon the coast of the 
Republic, in the fall of 1837 I sailed for Texas; my object, among others, being 
to procure a return cergo for the vessel of the bituminous substance of which I had 
heard, with a view of improving therewith the streets of New-Orleans. Upon this 
subject I had already communicated with Mr. Eruswortu at Washington. On ex- 
amination, I found that the ‘chickatey,’ so-called, was too scarce at that part of the 
coast to make its acquisition an object ; I therefore abandoned the project altogether ; 
but the fact of its being there at all, set me to thinking as to its origin and source ; and 
after various conversations with sea-faring men, during the past ten years, I thought 
of transferring my thoughts from my mind to some journal, and the result is the 
article I send you.’ We commend the paper to the heedful consideration of our 
readers. It may not be improper to remark here, that Mr. Sruarr has a facile pen 
in other departments than that of scientific research. Among several manuscript 
poems of his, which we have been favored with permission to read, and which we 
trust may ‘ find the light’ before long, is one upon observing the Duke of WELLINGTON 
contemplating Naro.gon’s statue at Kensington Palace, London ; ‘ moveless, gazing 
steadfastly on the face for several minutes, with his arms folded, in deep meditation.’ 
Mr. Peary, although but a boy, was at the Battle of Waterloo; having accompanied 
an uncle, an officer in one of the Irish brigades, who found in vain all attempts to 
thwart his youthful purpose. As to the coup-d’@il, Mr. Perry says: 
—— ‘I could not see, 
In all that death-fraught revelry, 
But one great smoky field ;’ 

yet he distinctly remembers seeing through the dim curtain of smoke the squares of 
English infantry steadily resisting the waves of French cavalry that rolled on to break 
against and overwhelm them ; the serried walls of men ripped up by cannonry, and 
yet ‘amid the pelting of that iron tempest’ standing firm in unbroken recruited ranks. 
At the time the left wing gave way, in front of La Haye Sante, a cuirassier made a 
lunge at young Perry ; but an Irish dragoon, who interposed, administered the fatal 
‘ siz’ upon his casque, and he fell dead upon the ground. These were stirring scenes 
for a boy to witness, and they can never be blotted fromehis memory. . . . We take 
leave to disagree entirely with the writer of the paper on ‘ The equality of Human In- 
tellect.’ His is the same doctrine with that of the ‘ Learned Blacksmith,’ (so called be- 
cause he had acquired many languages, without the ability to pronounce any of them 
correctly, not even his own vernacular,) which was successfully combatted and contro- 
verted in the Knicxersocker. The ‘ difference between men in an intellectual point of 
view’ is not ‘ owing to an inequality of advantages and culture.’ How many college- 
students ‘ gang in stirks and come out asses!’ Does ‘ B.’ know any friend of his who 
would make a Suaxsreare, a Newron, ora Mitton? ‘ As easy might an acorn, by 
favorable or unfavorable circumstances, be nursed into an oak, or an oak into a cab- 
bage, or the cabbage-seed into an oak.’ ‘B.’s argument is worse than that of Baron 
Von Duxisrainz before the ‘ Mudfog Association : ‘I shall show you,’ he said, ‘ dat 
de t’ings dat is made is more superior dan de maker, so great is de intellects. Par examp.: 
I make de veel of de coach ; yaiis, and dat veel roll hunder’ mile, and I cannot roll one! 
I make de big tub for de cellar ; it shall hold t’ousand gallons wine ; but I cannot my- 
self hold more as fives bottel!’ Equality of usefulness in one’s appropriate sphere 
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may perhaps in the main be conceded; but we know no better evidence of the ine- 
quality of mind than is afforded by a writer who contends that all men are equally in- 
tellectually gifted. . . . We scarcely know any thing in any language more irresisti- 
bly touching than the last aspiration of the deceived, distracted, heart-broken Mar- 
GareT, in the closing scene of Gorrue’s ‘ Faust.’ Fausr visits her in a dark dungeon ; 
she hears his voice at length, and well she knows ‘ the sweet loving tone ;’ and hold- 
ing once again his hand, ‘ that dear hand,’ she tells him: ‘I have killed my mother, 
I have drowned my child! I will describe the graves to you. You must see to them 
the first thing to-morrow. Give my mother the best place; my brother close by ; me 
a little on one side — only not too far off! And the little one on my right breast ; no 
one else will lie by me? To nestle to thy side — that was a sweet, a dear delight ; 
but it will never be mine again!’ Loving, trusting, confiding, even to the last sad 
hour! . . . A FRIEND of ours, travelling recently by public sleigh from Newburgh 
to New-York, seeing that no amount of flagellation which the driver could inflict 
upon one of his team, could make the animal increase his pace through the creaking 
snow-path, proposed that he should be ‘treated.’ To that end, at the first stopping- 
place a pint of whiskey was poured down the animal’s throat. The horse shook his 
head at such ‘treatment ;’ but presently he started off at a high speed, which he 
kept for twelve miles without abatement. The driver was delighted: ‘I would n’t 
ha’ thunk it,’ said he. ‘It’s the first time I ever see the influence of moral suasion 
tried onto a horse! It beats whippin,’ all to nothin’! . . . Tank you, kind con- 
genial M-——; thank you! We wish we could ‘leave our labors for a fortnight, 
and ply the hook im the streams that have their source in the Alps of the Empire 
State.’ But since that is quite too much to hope for, let us make the offer to more 
fortunate lovers of the rod. Gentlemen: 
‘OLp Kaattskill holds the cataract 
Among his mountains steep, 
With streaming rills and sleeping pools, 
Where trout and pickerel leap; 
Then mount the line, my gallant hearts! 
The hills are clear of snow; 


Fling your bait soon and late, 
While the Spring’s fresh breezes blow !’ 


Tue ‘ science of accumulation’ is after all no great mystery. Mr. Joun Jacos 
Asror has been heard to say, that the first thousand dollars he ever had were of more 
importance to his accumulative efforts than any subsequent acquisition. We thought 
of this remark just now, on seeing ‘ Young Knicx.’ winding up his kite-string. It 
was very slow and difficult work with a small nucleus, but when the ball became 
larger, he gathered the line in long reaches, that soon swallowed it up. To be sure, 
the paper-bird may be so large as to take up the ball itself ; but that is a natural re- 
sult of careless ‘kiting. . . . Some ‘ Lines,’ justly complimentary to the author of 
‘ Songs of our Land,’ (our fair and gifted countrywoman, and always welcome cor- 
respondent, Mrs. M. E. Hewrrt,) from the pen of the clever author of ‘ Rome as 
seen by a New-Yorker,’ were carelessly detached from the scrap of ‘ copy’ upon 
which the piece was fastened, and have thus been lost.. . . Tak of permanent 
‘repudiation’ any where in these states! We have just heard, through an esteemed 
friend in Alabama, that the ladies of that state have resolved to refrain from wearing 
silk dresses ; and the money thus saved by each lady is to be paid into the state 


treasury, toward the payment of the annual interest on the state debt. Twenty 


thousand ladies will thus contribute, and most liberally, to sustain the credit of the state. 
’ 
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‘ All honor to them!’ exclaims the Knickersocker. . . . AN amusing incident is 
pleasantly recorded in the following passage from a letter of a ‘down-east’ corres- 
pondent: ‘ Sancno Panza says, ‘ Blessed is the man that first invented sleep.’ I donot 
say, ‘ Cursed is the man who first invented straps on pantaloons ;’ but I do say, 
‘ Blessed is the man that first abolished their use.’ In how many awkward predica- 
ments have they not been the cause of placing us! How much more free! how 
much more comfortable! how much more natural, to dispense with these pulling, 
knee-irritating monstrosities! Is it not enough that we have ‘suspenders,’ or ‘ gal- 
lowses’ as our juvenile nomenclature used to have it— and a very suitable name it 
was, by the way — to bind us down to earth with the pressure of the night-mare, but 
we must also have the upward pressure of the foot-straps, both drawing us together 
with the power of a twenty-horse hydraulic press! I rebel. For one, I have dis- 
pensed with both straps and suspenders ; and I address you, Mr. KnickersBocker, 
as a man of plain common sense, discretion and age, to do likewise. But all this is 
not furthering the object of my writing to you ‘on the present occasion.’ I wish 
to tell you of an incident that occurred to me some time since, when coming from 
Halifax to Boston, on board the packet brig A It was a]l owing to those 
unhappy straps! One of my fellow-passengers was a fat old lady, who suffered 
very much from sea-sickness. More than twenty times in the day the old wo- 
man would put the good-nature of the steward, who was a jolly Irishman, to 
the test, by wishing to be lugged upon deck, and then below again; insomuch 
that they used to call her ‘Mrs. Tex-ro-tum. Sometimes she longed to recline 
on the deck ; but then it was cold, and she had nothing to wrap herself up with. 
I made myself a great favorite with her by spreading out my buffalo-robe and ‘ tuck- 
ing her up’ with my cloak. You have no doubt been to sea, and are acquainted 
with the exceedingly easy toilets that gentlemen and ladies make (and unmake) on 
ship-board. Following the general practice, I usually, in pulling off my ‘ fie-for- 
shames,’ hung them up to the ceiling of the state-room, opposite the door, with my 
boots dangling in them. The old lady’s berth was immediately opposite mine ; and 
one morning she woke much earlier than usual, having been prevented from sleeping 
by certain ‘serious qualms.’ The doors of both our state-rooms happened to be wide 
open, and Mrs. T'cr-To-tTuM, casting her eyes over toward mine, saw a sight which 
would have made ‘each particular hair to stand on end’ if she had had any of 
her own. She shrieked out at the top of her voice: ‘Oh, Gop! Oh, Lorp! Oh, 
Lorp! Captain! Steward!" Mate! Oh, Lorp! Oh! Mr. W has hung him- 
self! He’s dead! he’s dead!’ Out rushed the passengers from every berth, and 
down tumbled the whole ship’s crew ; and such another peal of laughter the broad 
Atlantic never before echoed. And all this was caused by my boots dangling in 
those pantaloons by their unfortunate straps!’ - - ‘ We deeply regret to hear of the 
death of Mr. E. W. Hoskin, so long connected with the ‘ Courier and Enquirer’ 
daily newspaper, and subsequently with the ‘Albion’ weekly journal. The French 
‘Courier des Etats Unis’ was also planned, established, and for some time conducted 
by him. We have known Mr. Hoskin for many years; and always as an amiable, 
intelligent, and most excellent gentlemen. It seems but a day since we were walking 
in the street with him, and he was describing to us the character of the first novel 
ever translated from the Dutch in America, ‘T'he Adopted Son’ of Lenner, subse- 
quently published, and noticed in these pages. Mr. Hosxin’s demise will be lamented 
by a wide circle of friends. . -. . ‘The Old Beech Tree’ is a goodsome piece of 
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verse, so far as the sentiment is concerned ; but it lacks skill and melody in the ver- 
sification. The writer must try again. . . . ‘Tue Docror’s idea went somewhat 
farther than ‘C.’ supposes. His sexual distinction of words embraeed quite a list, 
among which we remember he-pistle and she-pistle, he-cups and shecups. Perhaps 
‘ phonography’ might obviate the necessity of these distinctions. . . . Mars. G. W. 
Currer, formerly the distinguished Mrs. Drake, of the southern and western thea- 
tres, and now the wife of a galiant officer, who, with her eldest son, is engaged in 
fighting the battles of his country at the seat of war, is about putting to press a volume 
of her husband’s poetry, for which nearly fifteen hundred subscribers are already ob- 
tained. Captain Currer is a true poet. ‘ Blackwood’ has well said of his ‘ Song of 
Steam’ that it could never die while steam existed. Many of his patriotic and truly 
American lyrics, however, are in no respect inferior to this highly imaginative and 
original effusion. We trust that Mrs. Currer’s success in this city will be commen- 
surate with the merits of her gifted husband. . . . Somesopy is claiming for the 
author of ‘ Puffer Hopkins,’ in the pages of a contemporary, great credit for ‘ his arti- 
cles’ in the Knickersocker!’ Bless us! He had two scrappish things in its pages, 
‘John Smith, Loafer,’ and a kindred sketch, some twelve years ago, rendered admis- 
sible by the curtailments and emendations of the Evirror hereof, and inserted as a 
personal favor to a friend, now deceased, (J.G.,) whose letters, accompanying the 
articles, are still extant. So far as the KnicKersocker is concerned, the head and 
front of ‘ Purrer Hopkins’ offending ‘hath this extent — no more ;’ although appli- 
cations to enhance that ‘extent’ were by no means wanting. . . . Forrest, our 
distinguished tragedian, has been playing an excellent engagement at the Park Thea- 
tre, and his ‘ second’ has been Mr. Georce Jamieson, who has won new laurels by 
his admirable personations. . . . Dip you ever meet Birt Waren,’ writes a corres- 
pondent at Buffalo,‘ the son of Warren, the‘ Faustarr? ‘ Bri’ is enormous as a 
wit, without any pertness or impudence. His puns are always capital, and some of 
his stage witticisms, in which however he seldom indulges, are very fair. I recollect 
hearing or seeing him do ‘ Ricnarp.’ ‘This morning, my lord, I found this paper,’ 
etc.,’ said Caressy. ‘Ah! indeed,’ replied ‘ Biri; ‘ the morning paper, probably !’ 
He was standing on the steps of the Pittsburgh theatre, on the evening of the introduc- 
tion of gas into that dingy town, and the bills were plastered over with the word 
‘Gas! in the largest possible Gothic and black letters. Somebody was passing at 
the time, and casually asked, ‘ Who plays ‘Gas?’ ‘ Pires,’ replied ‘ Bixu,’ with 
ready promptitude ; ‘ cast for it, at all events,’ pointing toa heap of them on the 
side-walk.” . . . Tne number of the fifth volume of the Knickersocker, which 
is wanted by our American friend G in London, cannot be obtained here. The 
bound volumes of this Magazine, however, complete from the commencement, he 
will find in the library-department of the British Museum, for which vast repository 
they were ordered some time ago. . . . Tue reform in hereditary law-mystifica- 
tion, which the Knickersocker has so often advocated, is about to be accomplished. It 
has at last been found that laws, as Mepuisropnixes says in ‘ Faust,’ like an invete- 
rate hereditary disease, trail from generation to generation ; they glide imperceptibly 
from place to place, until that which might once have been reason becomes non- 
sense. . . . THERE will be ‘admiring eyes wide opened’ at our next number. The 
following articles are filed for immediate insertion : ‘ Jack Hilton’s Nuptials ; ‘ Thirty 
Years Lost,’ from our Eastern correspondent ; ‘Love and Letters ;’ ‘The Oregon 
Trail ; The ‘Egyptian Letters;’ ‘The Enamel of the Heart; ‘ Angel-Love ;’ 
‘ Ingle-side Chat ;) ‘ A Health,’ ete. 
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Literary Recorp.— We can do little more than indicate by their titles, and a word or two of 
comment, the prominent characteristics of the publications mentioned below. To some of them we 
hope to refer more particularly hereafter, when leisure and space shall better serve. WasHINGTON 
Invine’s ‘ Life and Voyages uf Columbus,’ abridged by Mr. IrvinG, and just published by the Har- 
PERS, is a work that needs only to be announced. We do n't ‘gild refined gold’ or ‘ paint the lily.’ 
The volume is embellished with a portrait, map, and other illustrations, and beside the ‘ Life and 
Voyages,’ contains a delightful description of the author’s visit t Palos, in Andalusia, (whence Co- 
LuMBUs sailed for the discovery of the new world,) a very pretty view of which is given. ‘ Scenes 
in Nature, or Conversations for Children on Land and Water,’ by the same publishers, is an instruc- 
tive and entertaining little work, by Mrs. Mancet, who is favorably known by her excellent work, 
entitled ‘ Conversations on Chemistry.’ She has learned the rare art of mingling in equal parts in- 
formation and amusement. ‘ The Fireside Friend, or Female Student, is the title of a volume from 
the same press, containing advice to young women on the important subject of education, by Mrs. 
PueELps, late of the Troy Female Seminary. Two valuable works of the Harpers’, also, are 
‘Zumpt's Latin School Grammar,’ translated by the Rector of the High-School of Edinburgh, and 
corrected and enlarged by Professor ANTHON, of Columbia College, and ‘Russell's Juvenile Speaker,’ 
comprising elementary rules and exercises in declamation, with a copious selection of pieces for 
practice. The Harpers give us likewise another of the never-ending James-romances. It begins 
with the old story. There is a forest, a storm, ‘dark masses of clouds;’ and a stalwart youth of 
twenty-five ‘might have been seen’ again, ‘ taking his way silently through the forest,’ at one o’clock 
in the morning! We have also from the same press, ‘ Hallam’s Constitutional History of England, 
from the fifth London e-lition, (a sufficiently pregnant fact;) ‘Great Events, described by distin- 
guished Historians, Chroniclers,’ etc., from the capable pen of Dr. Francis LiezeEr ; ‘Dr. Aikin’s 
Juvenile Budget Re-opened ;? and Number Twenty of that beautiful and most attractive serial, pro- 
fusely and elegantly illustrated, the ‘ Pictorial History of England, + - « Messrs. APPLETON AND 
Company are doing good service to the public in the excellent books of instruction which they are 
putting forth. ‘ Callot’s French Reading-Book’ is an invaluable auxiliary to the student of French. 
The selections are from the best dramatic authors of France; the language is easy, and the dialogue 
form comes greatly in aid of the colloquial practice of the reader. ‘ The Fairy Bower, or the His- 
tory of a Month,’ from the third English edition, is a charming little work, which introduces young 
persons to those scenes and situations of life which are their actual sphere and trial. Hazuirt’s 
translation of ‘ Michelet’s History of the Roman Republic’ is a work replete with erudition, and 
evinces a deep knowledge of human character. It is rich in philosophical reflection, and the style 
is true to the ‘ dignity of history.’ + - - Wer have a well-printed volume in sober drabfrom our 
friends Messrs. Carry AND Hart, of which we should have been well pleased to say more than we 
can ‘at this present ;’ the spirited and patriotic ‘American Comedies,’ by the PAULDINGS, senior and 
junior, containing ‘ The Buck-Tails, or Americans in England,’ ‘ The Noble Exile,’ ‘Madmen All, or 
the Cure of Love,’ and ‘ Antipathies, or the Enthusiasts by the Ears.’ - - - Messrs. WILEY aND 
Putnan’s ‘Library of Choice Reading’ is enriched by a continuation of Hazurrr’s ‘ Life of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,’ and by a work, in two ‘Parts,’ of Ricuarp Forp, author of ‘The Hand-Book of 
Spain,’ entitled ‘ Spaniards and their Country.’ The writer has all Borrow’s ease and freedom of 
style, while his incidents are various and interesting. - + - W1LL1am H. Granam has published, in 
two cheap volumes, ‘ Goodman’s Social History of Great Britain during the Reign of the Stuarts.’ 
It is sufficient indication of the merits of the work to say that the present publication is the third edi- 
tion. - > » AMONG the issues of Messrs, Burcgss AND STRINGER are ‘ The London Lancet’ for 
March, a very interesting number, containing among other and a great variety of matter, a full ac- 
count of the operation of the ‘American Letheon’ upon numerous patients in the various London 
hospitals ; and the continuation of that deservedly popular series, ‘ Chambers’s Information for the 
People.’ These publishers are about issuing an edition of another very attractive book, ‘The Youth 
of Shakspeare,’ and ‘ Shakspeare and his Friends.’ It will command a wide sale. - - - We have 
the sound and able ‘ Discourse delivered before the Maine Historical Society’ in September last, by 
Hon. GEorGE Foxisom. It is a clear and well-written historical synopsis of the early discovery and 
settlement of Maine, and the character of those who were most active in the work of its coloniza- 
tion. - + - Our old friend DisruRNELL, now permanently established at Number 102 Broadway, has 
just published an excellent authentic ‘Map of the Seat of War in Mexico,’ which folds up in a porta 
ble cover like a pocket-wallet ; together with his ‘ Rail-Road and Steam-Boat Book ;’ a convenient 
pamphlet, indispensable to travellefs, 
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